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FOREWORD 


Since  World  War  II,  a  network  of  US  military  bases  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  East  Asis  has  served  to  support  American  and 
allied  strategic  interests  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  A  key  component  of 
the  network  has  been  the  US  bases  in  the  Philippines,  notably 
Clark  Air  Base  and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base. 

In  this  monograph,  Dr.  Lawrence  Grinter  reassesses  the  utility 
of  the  Philippine  bases  in  furthering  US  and  allied  security  objec¬ 
tives.  Although  he  examines  several  contending  points  of  view,  he 
focuses  on  the  potential  advantages  of  the  bases  for  projecting 
power  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  proximity  of  the  bases  to 
the  geopolitically  sensitive  straits  of  Southeast  Asia,  through 
which  massive  quantities  of  petroleum  and  other  materials  are 
channeled  daily.  In  an  oil-dependent  and  economically  interdepen¬ 
dent  world,  such  geostrategic  considerations  warrant  close  ex¬ 
amination. 

Give  the  projected  strategic  value  of  the  Philippine  bases— 
perhaps  for  different  reasons  than  those  prevailing  in  the  earlier 
postwar  period— issues  regarding  the  Military  Bases  Agreement 
and  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  become  significant.  Dr.  Grinter  con¬ 
cludes  his  study  with  specific  suggestions  for  renegotiating  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  these  formal  agreements,  with  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  security  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


R.  G.  GARD,  JR. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA 
President 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  study  appraises  the  utility  of  the  major  military  bases  at 
Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines  to  US  interests  and 
other  allies’  interests  and  military  requirements  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  explores  the  assumptions  under¬ 
lying  three  contending  views  about  US  interests  in  East  Asia, 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  their  implications  for 
American  and  allied  security  policy.  These  contending  views  are: 
the  Forward  Strategy  Concept,  which  assumes  the  United  States 
should  have  military  power  in  Southeast  Asia  to  influence  events  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Chapter  I);  the  fallback  option  to  Guam  and 
Micronesia,  which  argues  that  US  interests  in  East  Asia  lie  in 
Northeast  Asia  and  therefore  a  forward  military  presence  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  is  not  relevant  (Chapter  I);  and  the  Sea  Lines,  Oil  Route, 
and  Indian  Ocean  Connection,  which  would  retain  the  US  military 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  project  power  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  to  reinforce  Northeast  Asia  (Chapter  II). 

The  study  then  examines  the  interests  of  and  the  current  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  their 
respective  negotiating  postures,  and  the  issues  between  each 
government  concerning  the  bases  in  the  Philippines  (Chapters  III 
and  IV).  The  January  1979  amendments  to  the  Military  Bases  Agree¬ 
ment  are  appraised  for  relevance  to  American  interests  and 
military  strategy  for  the  1980’s  and  1990’s,  and  recommendations 
are  made  for  future  relationships  and  policy  in  this  area  (Chapter  V). 


I.  US  INTERESTS  AND  STRATEGY  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND  THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC: 
TWO  CONTENDING  VIEWS 

BACKGROUND 

Since  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  when  the  Philippines  and 
Guam  were  acquired  from  Spain  as  a  result  of  the  war  of  1898,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  significant  power  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific.  Involvement  in  China  before  and  after  the  Philippine  Ac¬ 
quisition,  provision  of  US  good  offices  to  Russia  and  Japan  to  set¬ 
tle  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904-1n05,  attempts  to  limit  Pacific 
naval  armaments  competition  in  the  1920’s,  the  massive  campaign 
against  Japanese  aggression  in  the  1940’s,  and  subsequent  in¬ 
volvements  in  Korea  and  Indochina  underscored  US  policy  in  the 
Asian/Pacific  region. 

Thus,  US  involvement  in  the  region  has  a  relatively  long 
history.  However,  the  extensive  US  forward-basing  network  in  East 
Asia,  like  the  forward-basing  system  in  Europe,  traces  its  history 
only  to  the  Second  World  War  when,  following  hard  campaigning, 
the  United  States  pushed  forward  to  bring  its  military  force  directly 
against  Japan.  The  end  of  the  war  saw  American  and  Allied  oc¬ 
cupation  and  administration  of  captured  enemy  territory.  In  1945, 
the  United  States  controlled  hundreds  of  facilities  outside  its  terri¬ 
tory.  To  maintain  supply  lines  to  overseas  occupation  forces,  the 
United  States  required  continued  use  of  many  of  these  installa¬ 
tions  despite  demobilization  in  the  immediate  postwar  era.  Then, 
as  US-Soviet  relations  steadily  deteriorated  in  Europe  and  the  na¬ 
tionalist  government  in  China  faltered,  the  United  States  sought  to 
retain  and  redevelop  overseas  facilities  that  were  in  decline.  Bases 
that  had  served  to  launch  attacks  against  Germany  and  Japan 
became  critical  to  “containing”  an  expansionist  postwar  Soviet 
Union  and  People’s  Republic  of  China.1 

At  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  had 
direct  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  Japan,  the  southern 
half  of  Korea,  the  Ryukyus  Islands,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  the 
Micronesian  Islands  (which  were  later  mandated  to  the  United 
States  under  United  Nations  authority  as  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands— TTPI).  Following  Chinese  intervention  in  the 
Korean  War  in  October  1950,  the  United  States  sought  formal 
alliances  with  critical  Asian  countries  in  which  American  troops 
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were  stationed  during  or  following  World  War  II.  The  United  States 
signed  bilateral  defense  pacts  with  the  Philippines  in  August  1951, 
Japan  in  September  1951  (later  superseded  by  a  new  treaty  in 
January  1960),  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  October  1953,  and  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  in  December  1954.  The  Australia-New 
Zealand-US  (ANZUS)  pact  was  signed  in  September  1951.  In 
September  1954,  following  the  French  defeat  in  Indochina,  the 
Manila  Pact  was  signed  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  was  established.  Each  of  these  four  bilateral  and  two 
multilateral  treaties  stipulated  that  an  armed  attack  on  any  of  the 
parties  would  endanger  the  United  States  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  that  each  party  was  obligated  to  “act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  processes.”2 

Generally  the  United  States  has  not  pledged  specific  numbers 
of  forces  to  the  defense  of  its  Asian/Pacific  allies,  as  it  has  done  to 
the  defense  of  NATO  countries.  But  every  US  administration  has 
stated  that  it  will  keep  sufficient  forces  in  the  Asian/Pacific  region 
to  maintain  “stability'’  and  a  “balance  of  power.’’3 

The  baseline  for  US  force  deployment  in  the  Asian/Pacific  area 
has  tended  to  be  about  180,000  personnel  ashore  and  afloat.  (At  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  had  approximately  160,000 
troops  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.)  At  the  end  of  the  war  (not 
counting  the  China-Burma-India  theater),  over  3  million  US  person¬ 
nel  were  deployed  in  the  region.  This  figure  quickly  fell  to  the 
180,000  level  through  demobilization,  only  to  rise  during  the  Korean 
war  to  650,000  by  its  end,  of  which  over  325,000  were  in  Korea.  By 
the  start  of  the  Kennedy  administration’s  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
total  US  forces  in  Asia  were  back  down  to  about  185,000.  However, 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  levels  eventually  rose  to  over  855,000.  At 
the  time  of  President  Nixon’s  June  1969  Guam  speech,  there  were 
about  535,000  US  troops  committed  in  Vietnam  and  48,000  in 
Thailand.  By  mid-1975,  US  forces  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  had 
dropped  to  about  175,000.  By  the  end  of  1978,  additional  with¬ 
drawals  from  Thailand,  Korea,  and  Taiwan  and  some  reductions  in 
7th  Fleet  personnel  reduced  these  forces  to  less  than  130,000, 
ashore  and  afloat,  the  lowest  figure  since  1939. 

If  President  Carter  removes  all  US  ground  combat  forces  from 
South  Korea,  US  forces  in  the  Pacific  will  drop  to  approximately 
115,000— less  than  one-seventh  of  our  force  levels  when  the  Viet¬ 
nam  withdrawals  began  in  1969.  In  short,  by  1979  the  United  States 
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was  operating  at  the  lowest  level  of  troop  presence  in  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  in  40  years,  but  commitments,  which  require  a  forward- 
based  presence  to  be  credible,  were  still  stated  as  being  firm  and 
essentially  unchanged.4  Within  this  context  of  a  fluctuating  US 
presence,  let  us  now  examine  the  three  contending  concepts  for 
the  region. 

THE  FORWARD  STRATEGY  CONCEPT 
Assumptions 

The  case  for  forward  military  deployment  and  an  active  US 
strategy  in  East  Asia,  particularly  in  the  region’s  southern  por¬ 
tions— Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific— rests  on  these 
assumptions  or  assertions: 

—  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  constitute  an  area 
of  important  US  interests. 

—  The  area  is  insecure  due  to  threats  posed  by  Communist 
activities  or  unstable  local  governments. 

—  The  United  States  can  effectively  influence  and  stabilize 
events  in  Southeast  Asia  by  maintaining  a  forward-based, 
offshore  military  presence. 

—  The  geographic  containment  and  political-military  isola¬ 
tion  of  Asian  communism  and  other  destabilizing  elements 
are  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  US  military  power  in  the 
area. 

—  US  military  presence  in  allied  Asian/Pacific  countries 
signals  an  intention  to  play  a  continuing  role,  and  develops 
mutual  understanding  with  host  governments  of  capabili¬ 
ties  and  intent. 

—  A  forward-defense  strategy  in  the  Asian/Pacific  region  re¬ 
quires  that  the  United  States  operate  out  of  facilities  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Asian  mainland  {principally  Japan  and  the 
Philippines).  This  base  structure  provides  a  flexible,  in- 
place,  quick-reaction  capability  to  deploy  forces  in  con¬ 
tingencies  and  allows  a  “force  multiplier  effect,"  because 
fewer  ships  and  planes  are  needed  to  provide  an  equivalent 
force  presence  than  if  forces  were  restricted  to  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  or  US  Pacific  territories. 


—  In  peacetime  these  bases  house  intelligence  activities 
(often  integrated  with  indigenous  countries’  commands), 
training  areas,  and  logistics  support— all  necessary  to 
keep  US  forces  in  a  high  state  of  readiness. 

Requirements 

The  forward-basing  strategy  requires  full  maintenance  of 
Japanese  bases,  in  particular  at  Yokosuka,  Sasebo,  and  Okinawa, 
and  Philippine  bases  at  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Base.  During  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war  use  of  these  bases  was  augmented  by 
heavy  reliance  on  Guam,  the  US  Pacific  island  possession  1,500 
miles  east  of  the  Philippines,  and  by  the  large  air  and  naval  base 
complex  in  Thailand  (as  well  as  the  major  base  structure  in  South 
Vietnam).  Once  the  United  States  began  withdrawing  from  South 
Vietnam  and  Thailand,  the  minimal  basis  for  a  forward  strategy  in 
Southeast  Asia  became  retention  of  Subic  and  Clark  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  These  two  large  installations,  plus  three  others  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  add  up  to  a  major  military  complex  by  any  definition.  (See 
Appendix  A  for  a  description  of  the  facilities.) 

The  United  States  forward  strategy  in  East  Asia  has  had  f 
northern  and  southern  wing:  Japanese  bases  and  facilities  ir 
Northeast  Asia  satellited  with  Korean  bases  and  Republic  of  China 
facilities  (the  latter  being  evacuated  in  1979  and  1980);  and  Philip 
pine  bases  in  Southeast  Asia  backed  up  by  Guam  and,  unti 
mid-1975,  by  facilities  in  Thailand.  The  symmetry  is  partially  con 
trived,  because  American  interests  are  more  critical  in  Northeast 
Asia  (where  the  four  major  powers’  interests  intersect)  than  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Nevertheless,  power  projection  into  the  South 
China  Sea  and  from  there  into  the  Indian  Ocean  is  clearly  facili¬ 
tated  if  the  United  States  can  deploy  out  of  the  Philippines  rather 
than  Guam  or  Japan.  Moreover,  spreading  the  US  force  presence 
across  two  primary  countries— Japan  and  the  Philippines— rather 
than  only  one,  has  been  seen  as  a  hedge  should  problems  develop 
with  either  country  politically,  economically,  or  logistically.  Thus 
the  dualism  in  the  basing  structure,  which  allows  mutual  reinforce¬ 
ment,  is  also  a  kind  of  contingency  plan. 

Evaluation 

The  assumption  that  Southeast  Asia  constitutes  an  area  of  im¬ 
portant  or  major  US  interests  is  not  convincing.  Intrinsic  (as 
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distinct  from  derived  or  secondary)  American  interests  in  East  Asia 
focus  on  Northeast  Asia,  due  to  the  extensive  US-Japanese 
economic  relationship  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  constitute  the  industrial  engine  of  the  Asian/ 
Pacific  region  it  is  m  Northeast  Asia,  not  Southeast  Asia,  where 
American  strategic  interests  lie.  Furthermore,  the  major  threats  in 
East  Asia  also  lie  m  Northeast  Asia  rather  than  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  North  Korean  regime  threatens  to  undertake  new  violence 
against  South  Korea,  a  move  that  could  ignite  the  entire  Northeast 
Asian  area  since  Japan,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the  United 
States  all  exercise  power  in  such  close  proximity.  The  growing 
Soviet  Pacific  fleet  is  based  in  Northeast  Asia  and  routinely  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  Northwest  Pacific  Ocean,  and  has  begun  visiting  Viet¬ 
namese  facilities  m  the  South  China  Sea. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  by  contrast,  since  the  end  of  the  Indochina 
war,  traditional  local  rivalries,  ethnic  and  political  fragmentation, 
and  alterations  m  great  power  involvement  have  made  for  a  less 
threatening  subregion  to  US  interests.  Communist  Vietnam  and 
Laos  have  been  absorbed  m  domestic  reconstruction  problems,  un¬ 
til  Vietnam  invaded  and  occupied  Cambodia.  Recent  governments 
in  Bangkok,  viewing  the  turmoil  on  their  borders,  have  been  unable 
to  accept  a  new  US  military  presence  or  basing  arrangement,  due 
to  pressures  from  within  and  without  by  the  Communist  countries, 
which  share  1,000  miles  of  Thailand’s  border,  and  because  of 
general  disapproval  by  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN).  Finally,  the  Burmese  Government  continues  its  non- 
aligned,  xenophobic  path  and  avoids  any  kind  of  US  (or  other)  mili¬ 
tary  tie  or  presence.  In  summary,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  US 
military  assistance  tie  to  Thailand,  mainland  Southeast  Asia  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  effective  US  military  influence. 

Insular  Southeast  Asia,,  in  which  four  of  the  five  ASEAN  coun¬ 
tries  are  located— Malaysia,  Singapore,  Indonesia,  and  the 
Philippines— also  shows  reluctance  to  countenance  a  continued 
American  military  presence  in  the  area.  Since  1968,  the  Kuala 
Lumpur  government  consistently  took  the  position  that  the  Philip¬ 
pines  should  eliminate  or  radically  reduce  the  US  military  presence 
at  Subic  Bay,  Clark,  and  other  installations.  Beginning  in  January 
1969,  the  Manila  government  began  publicly  questioning  the 
necessity  of  a  continued  US  presence  in  the  Philippines.  Singapore 
deferred,  however,  believing  its  security  is  facilitated  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  great  powers  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Thai  Government 
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and  the  Indonesian  military  also  favor  retention  of  the  US  military 
presence  in  or  around  the  region.  There  is,  however,  no  foreseeable 
requirement  for  a  US  military  presence  in  insular  Southeast  Asia. 
Unforeseen  or  emergency  contingencies  (for  example,  typhoon 
relief,  or  another  Mayaguez  incident)  may  occur,  and  the  United 
States  has  relied  on  Subic  and  Clark  in  these  situations.  However, 
the  United  States  has  no  predictable  military  contingencies  to 
prepare  for  in  the  area,  at  least  none  which  the  ASEAN  countries 
can  articulate. 

Turning  to  logistics,  it  is  clear  that  forward  deployment  out  of 
Philippines  bases— when  compared  to  projection  from  Japanese 
bases  or  Guam/TTPI— enormously  shortens  US  reaction  time  into 
all  areas  of  the  South  China  Sea,  the  Malacca  Strait,  and  out  Into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Philippine  bases  also  facilitate  a  “force 
multiplier  effect”  because  fewer  ships  and  planes  are  needed  to 
provide  an  equivalent  force  presence  than  if  we  were  restricted  to 
CONUS  or  US  Pacific  possessions.5  This  effect  was  proved 
throughout  the  Vietnam  war  when  Subic  Bay  became  the  essential 
fulcrum  for  projecting  US  naval  and  naval  air  power  into  the  Tonkin 
Gulf  and  against  North  Vietnam.  To  have  maintained  a  carrier  force 
in  the  South  China  Sea  by  other  means  would  have  been  extiaor- 
dinarily  expensive.  Again,  during  the  December  1971  Indo-Pakistan 
war  and  during  the  1975  Mayaguez  crisis,  the  force  multiplier  effect 
was  demonstrated.  Basing  out  of  Subic  and  Clark  also  simplifies 
projection  because  the  naval  storage,  fuel,  and  repair  facilities  at 
Subic  Bay  cannot  be  matched  anywhere  else  but  in  Japan,  1,400 
miles  to  the  northeast.  Should  a  major  military  contingency 
develop  in  Northeast  Asia,  such  as  new  violence  in  the  Korean 
peninsula,  the  United  States  could  use  Subic  and  Clark  for  backup 
support.  In  other  words,  while  there  is  little  political  rationale  for  an 
American  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  proper,  there  is  a 
convincing  capability  rationale  for  keeping  the  US  presence  there 
to  both  reinforce  Japan  and  Korea  to  the  northeast,  and  to  project 
power  from  the  Western  Pacific  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  this 
anomaly  in  the  Philippine  base  question  that  has  tended  to  bedevil 
policy  articulation  and,  inevitably,  give  credence  to  spurious 
recommendations  which  do  not  account  for  enough  of  the 
variables. 


THE  “FALLBACK”  OPTION  TO  GUAM  AND  MICRONESIA 


Assumptions 

The  case  for  American  political-military  fallback  from  South¬ 
east  Asia  to  the  West-Central  Pacific  (Guam,  Micronesia)  and 
Hawaii  rests  on  these  assumptions  or  assertions: 

—  US  interests  in  East  Asia  focus  almost  entirely  on  Japan  in 
the  Northeast  Asian  quadrant.  Other  than  the  importance 
of  Japan,  US  interests  in  East  Asia  are  minimal. 

—  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  collectively  form  a  less 
threatened  area  since  the  end  of  the  Indochina  wars.  The 
People’s  Republic  of  China’s  (PRC’s)  foreign  policy  is  more 
constructive,  and  China  and  the  United  States  see  value  in 
China’s  role  as  a  counterweight  to  Soviet  power. 

—  Military  alliance  systems  have  lost  their  utility  in 
Southeast  Asia:  witness  the  dissolution  of  SEATO,  and 
ASEAN  suspicions  of  great  power  regional  security  moves 
(i.e.,  the  Soviet  all-Asian  security  system  scheme). 

—  Rising  nationalism  in  Southeast  Asian  nations  makes  any 
foreign  military  presence  there  much  less  tolerable  than 
previously. 

—  US  force  planning  and  capabilities  are  no  longer  able  to 
cope  simultaneously  with  major  confrontations  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia. 

—  Guam  and  areas  of  Micronesia  constitute  an  alternative 
base  complex  which  could  suffice  should  the  United 
States  lose  access  to  or  decide  to  vacate  bases  in  the 
Philippines  and  Northeast  Asia. 

Requirements 

The  fallback  option  places  responsibility  for  US  basing  in  the 
Western  Pacific  principally  on  Guam,  the  Northern  Marianas 
islands,  and  the  Palau  District  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (TTPI).  Should  access  to  Clark  and  Subic  Bay  be  lost  or 
significantly  reduced,  these  islands  are  the  next  logical  places  to 
revert  to,  given  their  proximity  to  the  Philippines  and  US  ownership 
or  influence.  Bases  in  Guam  facilitated  a  high  proportion  of  US 
troop  movements  during  the  Vietnam  war,  and  all  American  B-52 


operations  were  flown  out  of  Guam  or  Thailand,  none  from  the 
Philippines.  In  addition  to  its  facilities  in  Guam,  the  Air  Force  has 
studied  the  possibility  of  developing  facilities  on  Tinian  Island  in 
the  Northern  Marianas.  To  the  southwest  of  Guam,  in  the  Palau 
District,  the  Malakal  Harbor  and  nearby  Babelthuap  Island  could  be 
augmented  for  modest  naval  fleet  support  and  storage  areas. 
Babelthuap,  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  Micronesia,  also  could  be 
used  as  a  ground  force  training  area. 

Guam  is  the  only  facility  near  Southeast  Asia  from  which  the 
United  States  can  maintain  an  unencumbered  forward  defense 
capability.  Guam  is  American  territory  and  the  United  States  is 
completely  assured  continued  access  there.  The  island  is  approxi¬ 
mately  30  miles  long  and  averages  between  5  and  11  miles  wide, 
and  about  one-third  of  its  usable  land  is  held  by  the  US  military. 
Andersen  Air  Base  in  the  northern  portion  of  Guam  is  a  staging  and 
support  base  for  US  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC)  B-52’s.  The  naval 
complex  around  Apra  Harbor  includes  berthing  support  and  repair 
facilities  for  7th  Fleet  surface  ships  and  nuclear  submarines.  A 
large  ammunition  storage  facility,  a  communication  and  monitor¬ 
ing  station,  and  a  naval  air  station  which  supports  patrol  and 
reconnaissance  forces  complete  the  island’s  major  facilities.6  (See 
Appendix  B.) 

Guam  lies  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Micronesia,  but  ad¬ 
ministratively  is  separate  from  the  TTPI.  The  TTPI  contains  three 
sprawling  archipelagos  composed  of  the  Marianas,  Caroline,  and 
Marshall  Islands,  which  are  divided  into  six  administrative 
districts,  plus  the  Northern  Marianas.  (See  Figures  1  and  2.) 
Originally  settled  by  Malay  peninsula  migrants,  Micronesia  has 
been  ruled  successively  by  Spain,  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  Spain,  following  defeat  in  the  Spanish-American  War  of 
1898,  sought  to  liquidate  her  Pacific  holdings  and  sold  the  Micro- 
nesian  islands  to  Germany  for  $4  million.  Japan  replaced  Germany 
early  in  World  War  I  and  developed  the  islands  considerably.  The 
Japanese  closed  the  islands  to  outsiders  in  the  1930’s  and 
developed  some  of  them,  especially  Truk  in  the  eastern  Carolines 
and  parts  of  the  Marshalls,  into  military  facilities.  After  bitter 
island-by-island  fighting,  the  United  States  cleared  the  Japanese 
out  of  Micronesia  and  launched  the  final  decisive  air  attacks 
against  Japan,  including  the  atomic  bombing  attacks  from  Tinian.7 
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FIGURE  1.  MICRONESIA:  ITS  PACIFIC  SETTING 


Since  18  July  1947,  Micronesia  has  been  administered  by  the 
United  States  as  a  trust  territory,  under  an  agreement  between  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  the  US  Congress.  The  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  was  designated  a  “strategic  trust,” 
and  by  these  agreements  the  United  States,  as  the  sole  administer¬ 
ing  power,  has  full  authority  over  and  responsibility  for  TTPI’s 
foreign  relations  and  defense  matters  and  is  authorized  to  use 
some  of  the  islands  for  military  purposes.8  The  United  States  is 
also  obligated  to  foster  socioeconomic  development  of  the  islands 
and  to  prepare  them  for  eventual  self-government.9  Since  1969 
pressures  have  developed  from  within  and  without  Micronesia  to 
negotiate  a  new  political  status  which  would  be  mutually  accept¬ 
able  to  the  various  TTPI  districts  and  the  United  States.  Political 
and  cultural  differences  between  the  northern  Marianas  and  the 
districts  of  Micronesia  (Marshalls,  Ponape,  Truk,  Palau,  Kosrae, 
and  Yap)  have  led  to  separate  talks  with  each  district.  The  northern 
Marianas,  because  of  proximity  to  and  affinity  with  Guam,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commonwealth  status  in  political  union  with  the  United 
States.10  The  other  districts  of  Micronesia,  each  of  which  has  one 
or  two  distinct  languages  and  traditional  clan  affiliations,  have 
alternated  between  negotiating  for  a  collective  federal  system  of 
government  and  fragmenting  into  separate  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  ranging  from  commonwealth  to  free  association  to 
independence  (presumably  to  be  followed  by  a  defense  treaty  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  United  States).11  The  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Palau  Islands— primarily  for  economic  reasons— are  negotiating 
separate  political  status  with  the  United  States.  The  Congress  of 
Micronesia,  an  elected  body  representing  the  six  districts  in  some 
but  not  all  matters,  is  fragmented.12 

The  only  areas  in  Micronesia  where  any  kind  of  limited  basing 
alternative  to  the  Clark  and  Subic  bases  (in  addition  to  Guam)  is 
feasible,  from  both  a  political  and  functional  viewpoint,  are  in  the 
Northern  Marianas  and  the  Palau  Islands.  The  other  districts  of 
TTPI  present  serious  problems  of  scattered  land,  poor  facilities, 
absence  of  skilled  labor,  primitive  communications,  increasingly 
longer  distances  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  potentially  difficult 
local  administrations.  The  close  proximity  of  the  Northern 
Marianas  to  Guam,  and  the  Marianas’  and  Palau’s  comparative 
development,  give  advantages  to  these  areas.  Expansion  options, 
principally  on  Tinian  in  the  Northern  Marianas  and  on  Babelthuap 
in  Palau,  have  already  been  noted.  In  the  Northern  Marianas,  which 
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now  enjoys  a  commonwealth  political  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  additional  facilities  could  be  built  (or  refurbished)  on  Tinian 
Island— and  the  Air  Force  has  examined  the  possibility  of  a 
modernized  airfield  and  logistics  storage  area  there.  The  Marines 
have  shown  some  interest  in  a  maneuver/training  area  on  Tinian 
which  is  available  under  local  agreements  with  the  United  States.13 
Saipan’s  Tanapag  Harbor  could  be  developed  into  a  more  func¬ 
tional  facility.  Finally,  some  200  acres  of  land  on  Farallon  de 
Medinilla,  located  45  miles  northeast  of  Saipan,  are  available  for 
amphibious  training  purposes.  In  each  instance  the  United  States 
has  the  right  to  lease  these  lands  and  adjacent  supporting  areas 
for  the  next  50  years,  either  separately  or  together,  for  a  maximum 
sum  of  $20  million.14  The  Carter  administration  has  been  studying 
the  possibility  of  exercising  one  or  more  of  these  options,  but  that 
decision,  should  an  agreed  US  Government  position  develop,  is 
likely  to  be  several  years  off.  It  also  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Tinian,  Saipan,  and  Farallon  augmentations,  if  exercised,  would 
add  only  a  very  limited  expansion  of  capabilities  to  Guam,  which 
itself  could  easily  become  saturated  in  a  crisis  anu  unable  to  take 
up  much  of  the  13th  Air  Force  overspill  should  Clark  be  lost.15 

Portions  of  the  TTPI  Palau  Islands  District,  about  700  miles 
southwest  of  Guam,  also  show  possibilities,  although  political  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Palau  District  are  in  flux  and  the  results  are 
not  likely  to  be  as  close  to  US  interests  as  are  those  in  the  Northern 
Marianas.  The  Malakal  Harbor  could  provide  access  and  an-  , 
chorage  for  a  number  of  ships  and  a  40-acre  naval  site  there,  if 
developed,  would  constitute  a  modest  naval  support  base.  More  im¬ 
portantly,  Babelthuap  Island,  the  largest  island  in  Palau,  has  the 
potential  for  development  of  an  exclusive  US  2,000-acre  logistics 
support  facility  as  well  as  a  natural,  if  unsheltered,  harbor.  Access 
to  another  30,000  adjacent  acres  on  Babelthuap  for  US  Marine 
ground  training  also  has  been  discussed  wtih  the  Paluans.  There 
are  possibilities  for  runway  augmentation  of  Babelthuap's  Airai  air¬ 
field,  which  is  about  450  acres  in  size,  and  expanded  use  of  the 
Angaur  airfield  which  is  currently  utilized  by  the  US  Coast  Guard.16 
Again,  any  coordinated  US  Government  position  resulting  in  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  Palauans  on  these  options  will  have  to  await  agree¬ 
ment  in  Washington  and  clarification  of  the  Palau  Islands  ultimate 
political  relationship  to  the  United  States  which,  among  other 
things,  would  determine  the  type  of  leasing,  renewal,  and  domain 
options  the  United  States  could  exercise. 
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Assessment 


Politically,  the  “fallback”  option  assumes  that  the  United 
States  does  not  have  strong  enough  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
warrant  a  continuing,  major  military  presence  there.  A  related  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  a  base’s  utility  to  the  United  States  has  to  be  defined 
in  terms  of  serving  only  the  particular  geographical  area  in  which  it 
is  located.  Such  a  requirement  would  ignore  the  tact  that  many  US 
overseas  bases,  as  well  as  Soviet  facilities,  are  designed  as  way- 
stations  or  transit  points  for  projection  of  power  through  those 
areas  and  on  to  adjacent,  more  distant  regions  (for  example,  US 
Strategic  Air  Command  bases  in  Europe,  naval  and  air  bases  in 
Japan,  and  Southern  Command  components  in  Panama;  Soviet 
submarine  use  of  Cienfuegos  in  Cuba,  airfields  in  Libya,  naval 
facilities  in  Vietnam,  etc.).  Thus  the  locality  argument,  while  cor¬ 
rect  in  this  instance  in  assuming  reduced  or  minor  US  interests  in 
Southeast  Asia,  ignores  the  fact  that  to  project  force  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  or  the  South  China  Sea  from  the  US  West  Coast,  the 
United  States  must  rely  on  facilities  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  bases  located  in  Southern  Asia  are  highly  convenient  transit, 
refueling,  and  repair  stations  for  that  mission. 

Possibly  a  more  valid  political  argument  in  favor  of  relin¬ 
quishing  access  to  Subic  and  Clark  is  the  one  that  emphasizes 
mounting  nationalist  pressures  from  the  Philippine  Government  in 
tandem  with  the  ASEAN  desire  for  a  “neutralization”-— whatever 
that  actually  means— of  the  whole  region.  Guam  and  portions  of 
TTPI  subsequently  became  attractive  because  they  present  rela¬ 
tively  simple  political  problems  compared  to  the  Philippines.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  desirable  if  the  United  States  could  rely 
everywhere  on  island  or  floating  bases  unencumbered  by  local  sen¬ 
sitivities.  This  is  why,  for  example,  Guam  and  portions  of  TTPI  in 
the  Pacific,  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Azores  in  the 
Atlantic  are  desirable  from  a  political  viewpoint.  But  these  small 
facilities  are  not  functional  substitutes  for  a  serious  forward 
presence.  More  importantly,  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  Marcos  government,  for  all  its  rhetoric,  wants 
US  military  forces  to  continue  operating  out  of  Clark  and  Subic. 
This  will  be  discussed  in  detail  later  in  the  study. 

The  US  Government  estimates  that  the  costs  of  developing 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base  25  years  ago  were  over  $1 
billion.  Attempting  to  replace  these  facilities  today  would  be  quite 
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expensive— on  the  order  of  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  The  most  likely 
alternative  to  Clark  would  be  to  transfer  13th  Air  Force  Head¬ 
quarters  either  to  Guam,  or  1,400  miles  northeast  to  Japan  and/or 
Korea,  where  it  probably  would  be  combined  with  the  5th  Air  Force. 

Subic  Bay  is  a  much  different  problem.  It  represents  the  finest 
deepwater  port  in  the  Asian/Pacific/Indian  Ocean  region.  The 
United  States  established  its  ship  repair  facility  at  Subic  Bay  in 
1903.  As  Appendix  A  indicates,  Subic  Bay  constitutes  the  largest 
US  naval  repair  and  supply  facility  in  East  Asia  and  benefits  from 
the  use  of  skilled  Filipino  labor  at  bargain  rates  compared  to 
American,  Japanese,  or  Guamanian  wages.  Should  the  United 
States  lose  access  to  Subic  Bay,  neither  the  Apra  Harbor  at  Guam, 
nor  the  Malakal  or  Babelthuap  harbors  in  the  Palau  Islands  could 
provide  anywhere  near  as  functional  a  substitute.  Most  of  the  7th 
Fleet  basing,  repair,  storage,  refueling,  and  naval  air  activities  now 
conducted  at  Subic  Bay  and  Cubi  Point  would  have  to  be  packed  in¬ 
to  Japanese  or  Korean  bases  or  pulled  back  to  Hawaii.  In  each  case 
major  political  and/or  logistical  problems  would  arise  and  the  net 
result  would  be  a  serious  degradation  of  the  US  ability  to  project 
and  sustain  naval  power  into  the  South  China  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

There  simply  is  no  sound  alternative  to  Subic  Bay.  Singapore 
could  handle  some  increased  US  naval  repairs  and  possibly  some 
increased  military  air  traffic,  but  a  significant  base  in  Singapore 
would  require  permanent  facilities  and  this  is  politically  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  Singapore  government  and  to  ASEAN.  Some  Australian 
capabilities  might  be  found,  but  the  development  of  Cockburn 
Sound  near  Freemantle  would  require  very  extensive  prepara¬ 
tions— on  the  order  of  several  billion  dollars.  Although  US  access 
to  Australian  facilities  probably  would  be  less  susceptible  to 
political  pressures  than  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  advantages  of 
working  with  a  close  ANZUS  partner  are  obvious,17  the  long 
distances  make  this  option  logistically  unattractive.18 

In  summary,  the  loss  of  dependable  access  to  bases  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  resultant  costs  of  trying  to  replace  portions  of 
these  facilities  elsewhere  in  East  Asia— principally  Guam,  the 
Northern  Marianas,  the  Palau  Islands,  and  Japan— would  be  very 
expensive  and  would  constitute  a  very  limited  functional  alter¬ 
native.  The  loss  of  the  Philippine  facilities  would  seriously  degrade 
the  US  ability  to  project,  and  sustain,  military  power— particularly 
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naval  power— into  the  South  China  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
facilities  at  Subic  Bay  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  at  Clark)  are  nondupli- 
cable,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  replaceable.  Clark  Air  Base  is  the 
main  transit  and  communications  hub  for  all  American  air  traffic 
moving  west  from  Hawaii.  If  necessary,  the  13th  Air  Force  could 
operate  out  of  Guam’s  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  with  other  func¬ 
tions  transferred  to  Northeast  Asia.  But  Subic  Bay  and  its  collo¬ 
cated  naval  air  capability  at  Cubi  Point  constitute  an  ideal  naval/air 
complex  adjacent  to  the  South  China  Sea.  They  cannot  be  replaced. 

The  fallback  option  then,  while  it  is  an  expression  of  political 
concern— which  could  prove  valid  if  a  future  Philippine  government 
takes  a  turn  to  the  left— is  not  a  functionally  equivalent 
alternative.19  What  the  fallback  argument  does  emphasize  is  the 
necessity  of  the  United  States  keeping  its  options  open  with  regard 
to  the  Northern  Marianas  and  the  Palau  District  of  Micronesia. 
Should  the  United  States  in  the  future  lose  full  or  partial  access  to 
either  Subic  or  Clark,  Washington  must  not  have  foreclosed  the 
possibility  of  even  small  relocations  to  the  Micronesian  areas.  The 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  provides  a  very 
limited  fallback  option  in  regard  to  Tinian,  Saipan,  and  Farallon  de 
Medinilla.  United  States  policy  toward  the  Palau  island  group 
should  operate  from  the  same  assumptions— of  keeping  open  the 
possibility  of  using  available  land  areas.  But  Micronesia  and  Guam 
will  not  suffice  for  a  future  loss  of  the  Philippines.  The  fundamental 
requirement  is  to  retain  major  access  to  the  Subic  Bay/Cubi  Point 
naval  complex.  Without  access,  US  reaction  time  is  enormously 
degraded,  and  ability  to  place  naval/air  power  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  South  China  Sea,  and  to  sustain  it  there,  becomes 
highly  questionable. 


CHAPTER  I  ENDNOTES 

1.  For  background,  see  Herbert  G.  Hagerty,  Forward  Deployment  in  the 
1970's  and  1980’s,  National  Security  Affairs  Monograph  77-2  (Washington, 
DC:  National  Defense  University,  1977),  pp.  3-5. 

2.  Regarding  the  1954  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  (the 
Manila  Pact),  by  subsequent  protocol  the  United  States  defined  “aggres¬ 
sion  by  means  of  armed  attack”  as  limited  "only  to  Communist 
aggression.”  Article  II  of  the  1954  ROC-US  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  two  countries  “will  maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
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collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack  and  Communist  subversive  acti¬ 
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II.  AN  ALTERNATE  VIEW  OF  US  BASE 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AND 
THE  WESTERN  PACIFIC:  SLOC’S,  OIL  ROUTES, 
AND  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN  CONNECTION 

There  are  few  convincing  political  arguments  that  can  be 
mustered  in  favor  of  maintaining  an  American  force  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia  for  use  in  Southeast  Asia.  From  a  strictly  political 
viewpoint,  reliance  on  Guam  and  portions  of  TTPI  for  US  basing  is 
more  desirable  than  the  Philippines  but,  as  noted,  Guam  and  por¬ 
tions  of  Micronesia  are  not  adequate  military  and  logistical  "fall¬ 
backs”  for  the  Philippine  bases  if  they  are  lost.  Thus,  if  a  valid 
rationale  for  retention  of  basing  in  the  Philippines  is  to  be  found,  it 
will  be  in  terms  of  requirements  primarily  outside  Southeast  Asia. 
Accordingly,  the  case  for  military  projection  from  the  Philippines 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  for  backup  support  of  Northeast  Asia,  and 
for  general  positioning  astride  American  allies'  oil  lanes  and  sea 
lines  of  communications  (SLOC’s)  becomes  compelling.  While  the 
protection  of  allies’  SLOC’s  and  oil  lanes  does  not  have  the  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  of  defending  American  SLOC's  or  shipping,  and  re¬ 
taining  bases  in  Southeast  Asia  because  they  are  handy  in  case  of 
unforeseen  contingencies  (e.g.,  the  Mayaguez  seizure)  is  difficult 
to  dramatize,  these  arguments  represent  the  direction  American  ra¬ 
tionale  seems  likely  to  take  for  the  future  justification  of  long-term 
basing  out  of  the  Philippines.  This  becomes  a  question  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  articulated  purposes  of  the  base  structure,  while  seeking  to 
improve  its  “political  reliability  and,  where  possible,  reducing  its 
political  vulnerability.”1 

ASSUMPTIONS 

The  case  for  a  US  forward  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia 
astride  sea  lines  of  communication,  oil  routes,  and  near  the  Indian 
Ocean,  works  from  these  assumptions  or  assertions: 

—  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  constitute  a  politi¬ 
cally  volatile,  geographically  congested  island  and  archi¬ 
pelago  zone  through  which  the  oil  lifelines  of  four  US 
Asian/Pacific  allies  or  friends  pass.  These  oil  lanes  consti¬ 
tute  the  strategic  jugular  veins  of  these  countries. 
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—  Noncommunist  Northeast  Asia’s  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil,  and  Southeast  Asia’s  chronic  food  and  population 
problems,  mean  that  the  acquisition  of  energy  resources, 
foreign  trade,  and  development— all  involving  accelerated 
exploration  of  the  sea's  potential,  institution  of  exclusive 
economic  zones,  and  control  of  the  sea  have  become  the 
new  strategic  foci  of  Asian/Pacific  countries, 

—  The  US  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific  (CINCPAC)  Head¬ 
quarters-based  in  Hawaii— now  has  vastly  extended 
responsibilities.  CINPAC’s  geographic  area  of  authority 
ranges  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  East  Asia,  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
onward  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa— and  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
distance  of  some  15,000  nautical  miles.  For  the  Pacific 
Command  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities,  and  to  be  able  to 
react  to  contingencies,  US  forward  basing  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  is  required. 

—  US  forward  military  deployment  and  projection  capability 
ensures  that  the  American  presence  for  routine  or  crisis 
situations  will  be  available  if  required.  Since  crises  are 
unanticipated,  it  makes  sense  to  retain  forward  assets  that 
have  proven  their  value  in  the  past  as  a  hedge  against  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstances. 

—  By  keeping  an  active  military  presence  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  with  the  capability  of  insertion  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  United  States  discourages  adventurism  against 
its  allies’  vital  SLOC’s  and  oil  routes.  American  presence 
also  serves  to  reassure  or  remind  littoral  states  of  Ameri¬ 
can  resolve  to  exercise  influence  in  the  area. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Operations  of  a  military  projection  capability  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  from  there  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  will  require  essentially 
the  same  base  structure  and  deployment  patterns  as  the  “forward 
strategy”  concept  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter.  Projection 
from  the  Western  Pacific  into  the  Indian  Ocean  requires  maximum 
utilization  of  the  Subic  Bay  naval  installation  in  the  Philippines, 
because  insertion  of  carrier  task  forces  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
depends  on  forward  Pacific  facilities  since  projection  from  the 
Atlantic  or  the  Mediterranean  is  much  less  feasible.  There  would 
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be  less  need  to  employ  Clark  Air  Base  facilities  as  fully  as  the 
United  States  does  now,  and  some  consolidation  of  Clark  could  be 
undertaken.  It  is  basically  a  naval  presence  which  is  being  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  this  option. 

Geopolitical  constraints  on  US  military  access  into  and  within 
the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  complicate  the  problem. 

The  most  direct  access  to  the  Western  Pacific  is  due  west  from 
Hawaii.  The  least  constricted  approach  to  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
CONUS,  although  very  long  distances  are  involved,  is  southwest 
from  Hawaii,  around  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  and  north¬ 
west  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Indian  Ocean  also  can  be  entered 
from  the  South  Atlantic  and  around  Southern  Africa’s  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  And,  since  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  medium¬ 
sized  ships  can  transit  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Northwest 
Indian  Ocean.  The  real  constraints  operate  in  moving  from  the 
Western  Pacific/South  China  Sea  westward  through  the  Malacca 
Strait  or  between  the  Indonesian  islands,  or  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  or  down  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  out  into  the  Northwestern  Indian  Ocean.  These  passages 
transit  physically  crowded  and  often  politically  volatile  littoral  and 
archipelago  states;  they  are  “choke  points”  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word. 

Very  large  crude  oil  tankers  (VLCC)  in  the  200,000-400,000-ton 
class,  and  ultra  large  oil  tankers  (ULCC)  over  400,000  tons,  present 
stopping,  draft,  and  maneuverability  problems  because  of  their  im¬ 
mense  size.  These  problems  are  particularly  acute  in  the  Malacca 
Strait,  between  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Indonesian  island  of 
Sumatra,  which  has  an  average  depth  of  only  75  feet.  This  strait  is 
estimated  to  be  the  second  busiest  in  the  world.  All  ULCC  and 
many  VLCC  have  to  take  alternate  routes  through  the  Indonesian 
archipelago's  Sunda  Strait  and  Lombok  Strait.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  diversion  of  large  tankers  into  the  Lombok  Strait 
results  in  an  extra  3  sailing  days  and  1,400  miles  to  Japan,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  $100  thousand  in  extra  costs.2 

ASSESSMENT 

Why  the  Indian  Ocean? 

The  major  reasons  the  United  States  is  concerned  about  the 
security  of  the  Indian  Ocean  region  derive  primarily  from  the 
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critical  oil  supply  routes  which  transit  the  area:  over  one-half  of  the 
world’s  seaborne  oil  is  moving  across  the  Indian  Ocean  at  any  one 
time,  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  actions  of  radical  governments  in 
some  littoral  states  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  and  Soviet  naval  ex¬ 
tension  into  the  area,  are  two  other  principal  factors  requiring  US 
concern.  There  is  also  wealth  in  the  Indian  Ocean’s  offshore  areas. 
As  one  authority  observed: 

Deposits  of  both  heavy  minerals  and  oil  are  known  to  exist  on 
the  continental  shelves  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  South 
China  Sea,  but  except  for  oil,  other  mineral  resources  remain 
largely  undeveloped  . . .  About  40%  of  the  world’s  current  off¬ 
shore  production  comes  from  the  littoral  countries  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  and  the  South  China  Sea  (Indonesia).  The  Persian 
Gulf  has  more  than  25  offshore  oil  fields  now  in  operation 
which  produce  20%  of  the  region's  total  production.3 

Soviet  naval  projection  into  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  relatively  re¬ 
cent  phenomenon.  Not  until  after  the  1968  British  announcement 
of  their  withdrawals  east  of  Suez  did  a  continuous  Soviet  naval 
presence  begin  in  the  Indian  Ocean— but  it  came  immediately  on 
the  heels  of  the  British  announcement.  Soviet  Indian  Ocean 
deployments  reflect  the  USSR’s  determination  to  build  a  powerful 
navy.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sergei  Gorshkov’s  ships  shofy  the  flag 
wherever  Soviet  fleets  are  welcome  and  hold  major  exercises  such 
as  OKEAN-75.  Soviet  naval  power  takes  into  account  the  new 
political  utility  of  maritime  capabilities.  Today  the  USSR  has  the 
world’s  largest  surface  navy.4  Elements  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  out  of 
Vladivostok  which  refuel  on  Vietnam’s  coast  and  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet’s  Mediterranean  Squadron  deploy  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
where  they  rely  on  facilities  or  anchorages  along  the  East  African 
coast,  in  the  Western  and  Central  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  Iraq’s  Umm 
Qasr  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  Soviets  keep  12  to  20  ships  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  at  any  time  and  may  have  increased  their  number 
of  ship-days  to  an  average  ratio  of  4  to  1  over  the  US  ship-days.5 
The  Soviet  naval  presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  more  continuous 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Until  November  1977,  when  Moscow 
lost  access  to  Berbera  on  the  Somali  coast  (which  conceivably 
could  be  regained),  the  Soviets  had  an  important  naval  facility 
there  which,  when  added  to  Umm  Qasr  in  Iraq  as  well  as  Aden  and 
Socotra  in  the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen,  gave  them 
good  coverage  of  the  Northwest  quadrant  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
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Russians  also  utilize  anchored  deepwater  moorings  south  of  the 
Malagasy  Republic  (formerly  Madagascar),  off  Mahe  in  the 
Seychelles,  and  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago.6  The  previous  Indian 
government  of  Indira  Gandhi  apparently  did  not  provide  military 
facilities  to  the  Soviets,  despite  the  August  1971  treaty  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  cf  close  to  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  Soviet 
arms.7  The  Desai  government  continued  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  policy. 

To  counter  Soviet  activities,  the  United  States  utilizes  moor¬ 
ings  at  Bahrain  in  the  Persian  Gulf,8  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia  in  the 
Chagos  Archipelago,  and  has  been  sending  a  carrier  task  force  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  3  to  4  times  a  year.  The  small  British-owned  facili¬ 
ty  at  Diego  Garcia,  1,000  miles  south  of  India  and  due  east  of  the 
Seychelles,  is  part  of  the  British  Indian  Ocean  Territory  (BIOT) 
which  was  created  in  1965  from  the  outer  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
the  Seychelles  as  they  moved  toward  independence.9  In  1966  por¬ 
tions  of  Diego  Garcia  were  made  available  by  London  to  the  United 
States  for  military  activities  for  a  period  of  50  years.  Subsequent 
agreements  expanded  US  access  on  the  island.  The  Defense 
Department  desires  to  modernize  Diego’s  runway  and  harbor,  and 
by  the  summer  of  1977  Congress  had  appropriated  $55.8  million  for 
these  actions  which,  when  combined  with  other  proposals,  came  to 
$173  million.10 

The  Carter  administration  has  attempted  to  get  an  agreement 
with  the  USSR  to  “freeze”  military  deployments  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  then  work  toward  reductions.  The  formal  talks  began  in 
Moscow  in  June  1977,  moved  to  Washington  in  late  September, 
then  shifted  to  Bern,  Switzerland.  While  there  was  initial  agreement 
in  principle  to  stabilize  the  American  and  Soviet  military  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  Soviet  and  tlS  negotiating  positions  quickly 
diverged.  As  1979  began,  the  negotiations  were  in  limbo.  The 
Soviets  have  contended  that  Diego  Garcia  constitutes  a  US  naval 
“base.”  The  United  States  countered  that  Diego  Garcia  is  not  a 
base  but  an  austere  facility— much  less  developed,  in  fact,  than 
was  Berbera  before  the  Soviets  had  to  leave  in  November  1977. 
More  fundamental  sticking  points  in  the  negotiations  have 
centered  around  Soviet  demands  that  the  United  States  ban 
deployment  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  and  aircraft  carriers  in¬ 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  any  freeze  on  existing  Soviet  and 
American  naval  capabilities  must  be  coupled  with  a  pledge  to 
reduce  forces  significantly  in  the  near  future.11  Most  likely  the 
Soviets  want  to  see  all  US  capabilities— whether  ashore,  afloat,  or 
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airborne— which  bear  on  US  strategic  planning  in  or  adjacent  to 
the  area,  prohibited  from  the  Indian  Ocean.12 

THE  INDONESIAN  SEA  WALL 

American  military  deployments  into  the  Indian  Ocean  have  to 
initiate  primarily  from  7th  Fleet  assets  in  the  Western  Pacific  and 
pass  through  the  Malacca  Straits  or  one  of  the  Indonesian  straits. 
This  is  because  access  by  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea  is  limited  to  smaller 
vessels,  transits  a  politically  volatile  area,  and  is  harder  to  justify 
given  the  priorities  which  lay  with  NATO-oriented  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Transit  time  from  US  east  coast  ports  into  the 
South  Atlantic  and  around  Southern  Africa's  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
prohibitive,  representing  a  distance  nearly  halfway  around  the 
globe.  Transit  southwest  from  Hawaii  and  via  Australia’s  Base 
Strait  and  then  northwest  past  Cape  Leeuwin  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
again  represents  a  great  distance. 

With  projection  into  the  Indian  Ocean  therefore  principally 
from  the  Western  Pacific,  four  Southeast  Asian  straits  become 
critical.  These  are  the  Malacca  Strait  between  the  Indonesian 
island  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  with  Singapore  at  the 
Straits’s  southeastern  outlet;  the  Sunda  Strait  between  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra;  the  Lombok  Strait  between 
the  Indonesian  islands  of  Java  and  Bali;  and  the  Ombai-Wetar 
Strait  between  Indonesia’s  Alor  Island,  and  Timor. 

Malacca  Strait.  The  Malacca  Strait  is  about  500  nautical  miles 
long,  has  an  average  depth  of  only  75  feet,  and  its  minimum  width 
is  8  nautical  miles.13  The  shallows  of  the  Malacca  Strait  combined 
with  the  heavy  shipping  congestion  make  it  unsuitable  for  some 
laden  oil  tankers  over  250,000  tons  in  size,  and  complicated  for 
submerged  submarine  passage.  However,  American  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  whose  maximum  drafts  do  not  exceed  38  feet,  can  pass 
without  difficulty.  The  Strait  is  extraordinarily  crowded:  approxi¬ 
mately  40,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  Singapore  each  year;  most  of 
them  transit  the  Strait.14 

Sunda  Strait.  The  Sunda  Strait  between  Java  and  Sumatra  has 
an  average  depth  of  about  120  feet  and  a  minimum  width  of  about 
1 1  nautical  miles.  This  strait  allows  laden  tankers  of  over  250,000 
tons  to  pass  regardless  of  draft,  and  can  accommodate  any  size 
warship  as  well  as  submerged  passage.  It  is  the  most  favored 
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alternative  for  the  very  large  Japanese  tankers  which  cannot  use 
the  Malacca  Strait. 


Lombok  Strait.  The  Lombok  Strait,  between  Bali  and  Lombok, 
is  only  25  miles  long,  has  an  average  depth  of  600  feet  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  width  of  11  nautical  miles  Due  to  its  depth  it  is  particularly 
advantageous  for  submerged  submarine  passage.  However, 
passage  north  of  the  strait  involves  an  additional  700-1,000  nauti¬ 
cal  mile  passage  through  constricted  Indonesian  waters  before 
exit  from  the  Celebes  Sea  and  out  into  the  Western  Pacific. 

Ombai-Wetar  Strait.  The  Ombai-Wetar  passage,  between  the 
Alor  Island  and  Timor,  and  later  between  Wetar  Island  and  Timor, 
averages  about  600  feet  in  depth  and  12  nautical  miles  at  minimum 
width.  Like  Lombok  it  is  excellent  for  submerged  passage,  and  for 
heavily  laden  oil  tankers,  or  very  large  naval  vessels,  but  involves  a 
complicated,  crowded  northern  exit  out  of  the  eastern  Indonesian 
archipelago.15 

Malacca,  Sunda,  Lombok,  and  Ombai-Wetar  are  all  vulnerable 
to  interdiction  by  coastal  forces  and  mining.  Should  these 
passages  become  unsafe,  ships  moving  between  the  Western 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean  would  have  to  be  diverted  around 
Australia,  which  would  approximately  double  the  sea  travel 
distance— by  adding  3,000  miles— from  Subic  Bay  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Passage  from  Guam  to  Diego  Garcia 
around  Australia  would  increase  the  transit  time  for  submarines  by 
8  to  10  days.16 

POLITICAL  OBSTACLES 

In  addition  to  the  physical  and  navigational  obstacles,  there 
are  political  complications  to  transiting  the  Indonesian  archi¬ 
pelago.  In  November  1971  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  declared  that  the 
Malacca  Strait  was  not  an  international  body  of  water  but,  rather, 
was  within  their  territorial  waters.17  The  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Japan  have  all  argued  that  the  passage  is  and  should  re¬ 
main  an  international  strait,  allowing  guaranteed  freedom  of  tran¬ 
sit  for  all  vessels.  China  has  backed  the  coastal  states  position. 

Should  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Singapore  work  out  their 
jurisdictional  differences  and  adopt  a  coordinated,  hard-line  policy 
on  local  control  of  the  Strait,  when  coupled  with  ASEAN's  desire  to 
have  Southeast  Asia  become  a  "neutral  zone,”18  the  situation 
could  become  delicate  for  foreign  naval  passage  through  the  area. 
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However,  the  variations  in  Malaysian,  Indonesian,  and  Singaporian 
strait  policies  are  serious.  Under  the  Suharto  government  In¬ 
donesia's  security  ties  and  foreign  policy  alignment  are  fairly  close 
to  American  interests.19  Today  American-lndonesian  relations  are 
on  an  excellent  footing;  this  was  underscored  by  Presidents  Ford’s 
and  Suharto’s  meetings  in  July  and  December  1975.  While  the 
Carter  administration  has  pressed  Indonesia  on  the  human  rights 
issue,  relations  between  Washington  and  Jakarta  remain  good. 
Economically,  local  control  of  the  Malacca  Strait  would  represent  a 
source  of  expanded  revenue  for  Indonesia.  Furthermore,  Indonesia 
shows  the  most  ambition  among  ASEAN  countries  to  exert  a 
regional  leadership  role.20  Nevertheless,  Indonesia’s  dependence 
on  Japanese  and  American  trade  and  assistance  produces 
moderation  in  Jakarta's  policy  towards  the  Malacca  Strait  and  its 
two  biggest  users.  Indonesia  exports  nearly  half  her  trade  products 
to  Japan,  one-fifth  to  the  United  States.21  Offending  these  two 
countries  would  be  unwise. 

Malaysia  takes  a  somewhat  different  position  toward  the 
Malacca  Strait.  The  large  Chinese  population  in  Malaysia,  which 
constitutes  over  one-third  of  the  nearly  12  million  people,  and  was 
the  locus  of  the  1948-1960  “Emergency,”  has  always  been  a  touchy 
factor  in  Malaysian  politics.  This  problem,  and  Chinese  terrorists 
operating  on  the  Thai  border,  motivated  Kuala  Lumpur  to  seek 
good  relations  with  Peking,  and  Kuala  Lumpur  was  the  first  ASEAN 
capital  to  normalize  relations  with  China  22  In  addition,  Malaysia’s 
high  economic  growth  is  intertwined  with  trade  and  investment 
from  Japan  and  the  United  States;  hence  the  reluctance  to  become 
highly  assertive  over  control  of  the  Strait.  Thus  Malaysian  policy  on 
the  Strait  suffers  from  cross  purposes:  by  pressing  for  control— a 
move  compatible  with  her  support  of  a  “Zone  of  Peace,  Freedom, 
and  Neutrality”  in  Southeast  Asia— Kuala  Lumpur  could  risk  scar¬ 
ing  off  Japanese  and  American  ties  and  investments.  Yet  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  Malacca  Strait,  if  defined  to  bar  foreign  warships, 
would  probably  improve  Kuala  Lumpur’s  image  in  Peking.  Beyond 
the  political  complications  it  should  be  noted  that  Malaysia's 
armed  forces  are  quite  small,  and  wartime  control  involving  closure 
(by  mining  or  interdiction)  would  be  much  more  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  for  Malaysia  to  exercise.23 

The  Singapore  government  holds  still  another  position.  Prime 
Minister  Lee  Kwan  Yew  has  taken  the  line  that  the  actual  neutrali¬ 
zation  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be  a  practical  impossibility. 
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Additionally,  Singapore,  as  the  smallest  country  (city-state)  in 
Southeast  Asia,  desires  to  see  an  external  naval  presence  stay  in 
and  around  Southeast  Asia  as  a  hedge  against  undue  pressure  by 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Singapore  is  nearly  three-fourths  Chinese, 
exclusively  urban,  highly  productive,  and  is  relatively  rich  when 
compared  to  its  Malay  neighbors.  But  Singapore’s  teeming, 
cramped  living  conditions  also  carry  the  potential  of  revolutionary 
violence.  All  these  pressures  push  the  Singapore  government  to 
promote  the  use  of  its  harbor  by  foreign  vessels  and  warships  in¬ 
cluding  Soviet  as  well  as  American  ships.  Accordingly,  Singapore 
did  not  endorse  the  November  18,  1971  declaration  which  denied 
the  “international  character”  of  the  Malacca  Strait,  but  continued 
to  stick  to  its  traditional  3-mile  territorial  limit.24  Singapore’s  ex¬ 
tremely  small  size  and  token  armed  forces25  would  preclude  her 
from  exercising  physical  control  over  the  Strait. 

GREAT  POWER  POSITIONS 

There  is  compatibility  of  interests  among  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan  in  seeing  the  Malacca  Strait  remain  a 
legally  certified  “international”  waterway.  The  United  States  wants 
the  Strait  kept  open  to  its  naval  traffic  and  warships  because  it 
allows  the  swiftest  possible  passage  into  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
Western  Pacific  bases.  To  use  the  deeper  Sunda,  Lombok,  or 
Ombai-Wetar  Straits  through  the  Indonesia  archipelago  would  re¬ 
quire  official  Indonesian  approval.  Under  existing  sea  law,  sub¬ 
marines  passing  through  territorial  seas  are  obligated  to  surface, 
unless  special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  local  country.26 

The  Soviet  Union  also  favors  continued  internationalization  of 
the  Strait  but  is  not  nearly  as  dependent  on  it  as  are  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  Soviet  warships  transit  the  Malacca  Strait  enroute 
from  the  Far  East  and  the  South  China  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Moscow  has  not,  however,  apparently  chosen  to  ask  permission  to 
seek  access  through  the  more  easterly  Indonesian  passages.27  The 
still  somewhat  strained  Indonesian  Soviet  official  relations  are  a 
factor.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  be  denied  naval  passage  through 
the  Malacca  Strait,  and  without  permanent  naval  facilities,  so  far, 
on  the  Vietnamese  or  Indian  coasts,  she  would  be  unable  to  deploy 
for  any  length  of  time  into  the  South  China  Sea— an  area  where  the 
Chinese  naval  presence  is  gradually  expanding.  Singapore  does 
provide  facilities  for  Soviet  noncombatant  and  auxiliary  ship  repair 
and  the  harbor  has  become  an  attractive  stop  for  Soviet  merchant 
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and  fishing  ships.  To  date,  however,  Singapore  has  not  provided 
facilities  for  Soviet  combatant  ships.28 

The  Japanese  have  the  most  to  lose  under  local  control  of  the 
Malacca  Strait.  Before  the  energy  crisis  began  in  late  1973,  Japan 
was  annually  importing  some  200  million  tons  of  Middle  East  crude 
oil,  carried  in  a  fleet  of  220  tankers  averaging  about  90,000  tons  and 
each  making  approximately  ten  round  trips  a  year.  Thirty  of  these 
tankers  were  very  large  in  size— over  200,000  tons  each.29  With 
Japan  now  importing  over  99  percent  of  its  crude  oil  requirements, 
of  which  about  85  percent  originates  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  whole 
northern  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the 
Andaman  Sea  is  a  Japanese  lifeline.  As  the  tankers  approach 
Sumatra,  unimpeded  passage  through  the  Malacca  Strait  or  the 
Sunda  Strait  becomes  a  vital  concern  of  Japan.  The  countries 
bordering  the  Malacca  Straits  are  dependent  on  Japanese  markets 
and  products  for  between  20  and  30  percent  of  their  trade.  So  they 
must  all  address  the  question  of  control  of  the  Straits  from  a 
mutual  and  essentially  conciliatory  perspective  regarding  Japan. 

Of  the  interested  outside  parties,  only  the  Chinese  align  with 
the  coastal  states  in  advocating  local  control  of  the  Malacca  Strait. 
This  is  not  surprising  given  China’s  Third  World  policies,  her  need 
to  counter  almost  any  Soviet  position,  and  her  desire  to  assert  ter¬ 
ritorial  control  over  her  own  adjacent  sea  passages  and  offshore 
resources.  Furthermore,  China's  seaborne  trade  with  Europe  is  still 
comparatively  low,  and  she  apparently  makes  no  use  of  the  strait 
for  movement  of  warships.30  Chinese  policy  toward  the  Malacca 
Strait  countries  fits  into  its  larger  policy  framework  for  Southeast 
Asia— that  of  encouraging  the  development  of  neutral  “buffer 
states"  along  and  adjacent  to  her  southern  borders  which  are  free 
from  influence  by  the  superpowers  (especially  Soviet).  ASEAN  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  neutralized  Southeast  Asia  tend  to  accord  with  China’s 
views  and  Peking  has  complemented  ASEAN  countries  on  their 
nonaligned  position.  Agreements  to  supply  oil,  reduce  the  overseas 
Chinese  issue,  and  diminish  her  support  of  insurgency  movements 
in  the  region  represent  other  tactical  moves  by  Peking.31 

SUMMARY 

United  States  naval  transit  through  the  Indonesian  archi¬ 
pelago  and  into  the  Indian  Ocean  or  back  into  the  Western  Pacific 
is  complicated  by  political,  geographic,  and  regional  factors.  But  of 
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all  the  outside  powers  with  interests  in  the  two  oceans,  the  United 
States  probably  has  the  most  influence  in  the  area  and  American 
activities  generate  the  least  suspicion.  The  key  to  projecting  of  US 
military  power  into  these  two  oceans  and  sustaining  it  once  there, 
lies  in  use  of  Subic  Bay  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Clark  Air  Base  in  the 
Philippines.  As  a  result,  American  relations  with  the  government  of 
the  Philippines  have  become  extraordinarily  important. 
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III.  US-PHILIPPINE  RELATIONS  AND 
INTERESTS  IN  A  CHANGING  POLICY  CONTEXT 


AMERICAN  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
Background 

The  United  States  acquired  the  Philippines  and  Guam  by 
means  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  10  December  1898  which  ended  the 
Spanish-American  War.  The  US-Philippine  relationship  conformed 
to  no  preexisting  pattern  of  colonial  administration— it  was  a 
special  arrangement  involving  what  the  US  Supreme  Court  called 
"unincorporated  territory."1  Almost  from  the  start,  the  United 
States  Government  and  most  of  the  American  public  viewed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  a  transitory  tutelage,  to 
prepare  the  Filipinos  for  independence— although  ambivalence  in 
American  values  and  contradictions  in  Philippine  politics  delayed 
it. 

The  Democratic  Party  platform  of  1916  pledged  Philippine  in¬ 
dependence,  as  did  the  Jones  Act  passed  in  the  same  year,  which 
became  the  authoritative  statement  on  the  problem  for  the  next  19 
years.  In  December  1932  the  US  Senate  passed  the  Hare-Hawer- 
Cutting  Act  which  again  pledged  independence  to  the  Philippines 
after  a  10-year  period.  The  1934  Tydings-McDuffie  Independence 
Act  placed  Filipino  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  US  High  Commissioner, 
and  created  a  Commonwealth  government.  During  the  next  few 
years  the  Filipinos  drafted  their  own  constitution,  instituted 
military  training,  and  built  a  defense  establishment,  with  General 
MacArthur  as  principal  military  advisor  and  de  facto  chief  of  staff 
to  Commonwealth  President  Manuel  Quezon.  Fear  of  Japan  per¬ 
suaded  Philippine  authorities  to  request  that  a  permanent 
dominion-like  relationship  be  retained  with  the  United  States.  Ten 
hours  after  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December  1941, 
Japanese  forces  also  attacked  the  Philippines.  On  6  May  1942,  with 
the  capitulation  of  the  last  American  and  Filipino  regular  forces  on 
Corregidor,  the  country  came  under  Japanese  control.  Some 
Filipinos  collaborated  with  the  Japanese.  Others  took  to  the 
jungles  and  fought  a  bitter  guerrilla  war.  When  General  McArthur’s 
forces  liberated  the  islands,  the  Philippine  government-in-exile 
returned.  In  May  1946  Manuel  Roxas  was  elected  the  first  President 


of  the  new  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  country  became  for¬ 
mally  independent  on  4  July  1946. 2 

American  tutelage  of  the  Philippines  left  a  heritage  that  in¬ 
cluded  these  important  elements:  the  linking  of  the  Philippine 
economy  with  the  American  economy,  reliance  on  the  United 
States  for  external  security,  and  the  imposition  of  an  American 
social  overlay  on  the  Hispanicized  and  fragmented  Philippine 
culture.  This  overlay  involved  dedication  to  an  ostensibly 
American-style  political  system  despite  its  lack  of  roots  in  Filipino 
tradition,  use  of  English  as  the  common  language,  and  complete 
acceptance  of  the  goal  of  universal  education.  Many  of  the  main  in¬ 
gredients  of  US-Philippine  relations  were  added  in  the  first  post¬ 
independence  decade  and  lasted  into  the  1970’s.3  These  included 
the  Military  Bases  Agreement  of  March  1947  which,  as  amended  in 
1965,  afforded  the  United  States  relatively  unencumbered  use  of 
major  military  facilities  at  Clark  Air  Base,  the  Subic  Bay  naval  in¬ 
stallation,  and  associated  support  and  communications  facilities. 
The  bilateral  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of  August  1951  stated  that 
each  party  considered  that  “an  armed  attack  in  the  Pacific  area  on 
either  of  the  Parties  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safe¬ 
ty,”  and  each  “would  act  to  meet  the  common  dangers  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes."4  The  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Agreement  of  1953  set  the  terms  for  US- 
Philippine  military  cooperation  and  provided  the  legal  basis  for  US 
security  assistance  to  the  Philippines  (equipment,  training,  and 
logistical  support)  which  the  Filipinos  have  viewed  as  essential  to 
their  armed  forces  development,  and  informally,  as  partial  com¬ 
pensation  for  use  of  the  military  bases.  Also  important  was  the 
Laurel-Langley  economic  agreement  (The  Revised  United  States- 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  of  1955)  which  gave  the  Philippines 
assured  and  often  preferential  access  to  the  American  market  for 
its  principal  crops,  especially  sugar,  and  until  it  expired  in  July 
1974,  provided  US  firms  a  highly  favorable  investment  climate. 

While  the  US-Philippine  relationship  has  been  characterized 
by  some  differences  and  the  US  military  presence  traditionally  has 
been  an  issue  around  which  local  anti-American  sentiment  has 
focused,  fundamentally  the  two  countries  have  never  been  at  real 
odds,  and  there  has  never  been  a  move  to  break  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions.  Both  countries  have  found  they  needed  each  other  and  have 
gotten  along  well.  The  relationship,  however,  has  had  its  aspects  in 
which  the  Filipinos,  drawn  to  cultural  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
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American  colossus,  also  have  been  irritated  by  the  very  superiority 
and  implicit  arrogance  which  some  Americans  convey  in  relations 
with  them.5 

American  enjoyment  of  the  Filipino  culture  and  satisfaction 
with  our  overall  tutelage  sometimes  contrasts  with  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  Filipinos  do  not  “measure  up”  to  US  expectations.  This 
creates  inevitable  frustration  with  them  and  some  ambivalence 
about  whether  they  are  worth  the  money  and  effort  Americans  have 
put  into  the  whole  association.  Basically  the  Philippines  has  been 
seen  as  an  important— some  argue  vital  or  strategic— anchor  of  US 
policies  in  the  Pacific,  and  along  with  Japan,  one  of  the  two  most 
fundamental  bilateral  relationships  the  United  States  has  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Asian/Pacific/Indian  Ocean  region. 

United  States  Interests  in  the  Philippines 

In  order  of  priority,  current  American  interests  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  tend  to  focus  on  the  following: 

—  Retaining  the  Philippines  as  a  friend  and  ally  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  relatively  unencumbered  use  of  local  military  facilities. 

—  Maintaining  US  investments  and  special  economic 
privileges  in  the  country,  while  expanding  US  and  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  on  mutually  beneficial  terms. 

—  Encouraging  the  market  economy  of  the  Philippines  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  thereby  averting  socioeconomic  chaos  and/or 
political  radicalism. 

—  Placing  the  US-Philippine  "special  relationship”  on  a  more 
modern  footing,  thereby  reducing  its  emotional  and  mendi¬ 
cant  aspects. 

—  Encouraging  the  Marcos  government  to  liberalize  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  political  opponents. 

MARCOS  GOVERNMENT  PRIORITIES 

President  Marcos  and  Martial  Law 

Ferdinand  Marcos,  the  current  President  of  the  Philippines, 
was  elected  in  November  1965.  His  inaugural  address,  like  his  cam¬ 
paign  oratory,  accented  his  determination  to  attack  corruption  and 
unemployment.  “Our  government,”  said  the  new  President,  “is 
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gripped  in  the  iron  hand  of  venality,  its  treasury  is  barren,  its 
resources  are  wasted,  its  civil  service  is  slothful  and  indifferent,  its 
armed  forces  demoralized  and  its  councils  sterile."  For  the  future 
Marcos  promised  he  would  demand  fiscal  restraint,  an  end  to  con¬ 
spicuous  consumption,  preservation  of  the  constitution,  and  socio¬ 
economic  justice  for  the  poor.6  Despite  early  efforts  by  the  Marcos 
administration  to  economically  improve  the  society  and  carry  out 
land  reform,  old  problems  began  to  recur.  Communist  insurgency 
revived  in  Luzon,  traditional  inequities  of  wealth  became  divisive, 
and  political  violence  grew.  Government  and  business  proved 
unable  to  absorb  trained  young  people  effectively  and,  later  on,  the 
Moslem  separatist  movement  in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  Islands 
flared  up.  Marcos  won  reelection  in  1969— the  first  Philippine  Presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  himself  by  ballot— but  local  violence  grew  and  the 
economy  slowed.  The  1969  election,  like  the  one  before  it,  brought 
the  government  treasury  to  the  point  of  bankruptcy.  In  the  months 
following  the  second  election,  the  mood  of  the  country  began  to 
change  dramatically.  With  instability  and  violence  mounting  on 
both  the  left  and  the  right,  near-paralysis  in  government,  a  consti¬ 
tutional  convention  foreshadowing  the  end  of  his  tenure  in  1973, 
massive  corruption  in  public  life,  and  a  disastrous  flood  in  central 
Luzon,  President  Marcos  declared  martial  law  on  22  September 
1972/ 

Martial  Law  in  the  Philippines  was  met  by  mixed  reaction  from 
the  American  community.  Critics  of  the  Marcos  government  saw  it 
as  proof  that  the  Philippine  President,  like  Park  Chung  Hee  in 
South  Korea,  was  bent  on  staying  in  power  regardless  of  the  costs 
to  the  country’s  constitutional-political  process.  Marcos’  sup¬ 
porters  argued  that  the  Philippines  was  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
anarchy— that  something  had  to  be  done.  It  is  clear  that  martial 
law,  what  President  Marcos  prefers  to  call  ‘‘constitutional  authori¬ 
tarianism,”  caused  immediate  improvements  in  conditions  of  law 
and  order;  and  Manila’s  “guns  and  goons”  atmosphere  quickly 
changed.  Severe  controls  were  placed  on  the  often  raucous  press, 
and  about  5,000  people  were  arrested  including  a  number  of  law¬ 
breakers,  journalists,  and  political  oppositionists.8  The  number  of 
private  firearms  in  circulation  became  a  first  target  of  the  crack¬ 
down. 


Politics  in  the  Philippines 

Either  to  make  the  suspension  of  civil  liberties  more  palatable 
(according  to  his  critics)  or  to  launch  a  new  effort  to  uproot  por¬ 
tions  of  the  traditional  elite  (argued  by  his  spokesmen)  or  possibly 
both,  President  Marcos  announced  his  “New  Society”— a  kind  of 
Filipino  mixture  of  New  Deal  and  Great  Society  rhetoric  and  goals. 
Under  the  New  Society  economic  spurts  occurred,  although  the 
promised  land  reform  has  been  only  partially  carried  out— about 
nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  still  tied  to  a  few  hundred  families— many 
of  whom  have  relatives  in  top  government  posts.  Indeed  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  significant  that  Mr.  Marcos,  rather  than  disrupting  the 
general  oligarchical  pattern  of  Philippine  economic  and  political 
power,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  result  of  a  “New  Socie¬ 
ty,”  has  left  most  segments  of  the  rural  elite  and  upper  middle 
classes  intact  while  drastically  centralizing  the  power  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  government  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches. 

It  is  also  widely  reported  that  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  have 
amputated  the  economic  power  of  their  political  enemies  by  favor¬ 
ing  friends  and  supporters  in  their  business  dealings.  Particular 
aim  has  been  taken  at  such  powerful  families  as  the  Osmenas,  the 
Laurels,  the  Lopezes,  and  the  Arenetas— well-known  political 
rivals— who  once  controlled  business  empires  and  had  their  own 
newspapers.  A  technique,  it  is  reported,  involves  Presidential  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  granting  of  trade  licenses  and  tax  edicts,  done  by 
fiat— a  power  of  the  Presidency  under  martial  law.  The  government 
also  apparently  has  underwritten  large  loans  for  favored  com¬ 
panies.9  In  Manila  virtually  all  the  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  are  now  under  the  control  of  relatives  or  associates  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Marcos,  who  in  June  1978  also  took  the  Office  of  Prime 
Minister,  or  of  Mrs.  Marcos.  Imelda  Marcos,  appointed  by  her  hus¬ 
band  as  Governor  of  the  Manila  metropolitan  area,  and  holding  a 
cabinet  post,  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Cultural  Center 
of  the  Philippines,  a  group  with  interests  in  some  of  the  city’s 
largest  new  hotels.  Most  likely  she  will  be  appointed  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  by  her  husband.10 

Whatever  the  degree  of  the  Marcos  and  Romuldez  families’ 
personal  gain  in  the  system,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  have 
succeeded  in  structuring  power  in  the  Philippines  more  tightly  and 
centrally  than  ever  before,  but  it  is  still  a  fundamentally 


oligarchical-elitist  system  in  which  the  few  continue  to  benefit  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  masses. 

The  Philippine  political  system  which  the  Marcoses  inherited 
represented  the  legacy  of  the  indigenous  Malay  culture,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  extended  family  or  clan  (known  as  “barangay”), 
combined  with  400  years  of  Spanish  overlay,  which  institution¬ 
alized  patron-client  networks  and  created  the  oligarchical  system 
of  a  few  very  wealthy  landed  families  (“compradors”)  supported  by 
a  mass  of  poor  peasants  with  a  half  century  of  American-style 
democratic  institutions  and  commitment  to  mass  education.11  As 
the  system  worked  up  to  the  early  1970’s,  it  relied  on  several  hun¬ 
dred  familes  who  controlled  the  major  banks,  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  real  estate,  and  sugar  plantations.  The  more  powerful 
private  oligarchs  had  their  own  armies.  Thus  the  roots  of  Philippine 
political  power  lay  in  these  geographically  dispersed  family  fief- 
doms,  who  resisted  reform  and  sought  to  purchase  elections.12 
This  old  political  order  is  on  the  way  out.  But  in  its  place,  especially 
since  martial  law  in  1972,  new  oligarchies  have  replaced  older 
ones,  and  the  checks  and  balances  originally  provided  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  branches,  and  the  trade-offs  between  the  two 
principal  political  parties,  have  atrophied.  It  is  no  accident  that 
prominent  figures  from  three  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  political 
families  in  the  Philippines— which  also  happen  to  be  political 
enemies  of  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  Imelda  Romuldez  Marcos— have 
been  jailed  under  martial  law.13  Senator  Aquino,  who  has  been  in 
jail  since  late  September  1972,  has  managed  to  turn  the  episodes 
in  his  4-1/2  years  of  trials  into  emotional  and  sometimes  significant 
public  challenges  to  President  Marcos.14  Had  it  not  been  for  mar¬ 
tial  law,  the  wealthy  Aquino  probably  would  have  been  the  Liberal 
Party’s  Presidential  candidate  in  1973  and,  given  Marcos’  slipping 
popularity,  the  next  President. 

Under  the  Marcoses,  Philippine  politics  continue  to  depend  on 
webs  of  mutually  reinforcing  obligations  based  on  extended  family 
ties  and  patron-client  relationships.  Filipinos  tend  not  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  man  and  the  job.  Personal  obligations  and 
desires  tend  to  dominate  behavior,  including  that  of  people  in 
positions  of  public  trust.  Nepotism  is  an  integral  part  of  Philippine 
life.15  This  “privatization”  of  public  office  has  produced  wide¬ 
spread  graft  and  caused  bankrupting  spending  on  the  typically 
carnival-style  elections.16  It  has  continued  in  the  Presidency  of 
Ferdinand  Marcos.  Family  ties  and  patronage  remain  the  key  to 
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getting  things  done  despite  frequent  pronouncements  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  against  corruption  in  government  (followed  by  admissions 
that  corruption,  factionalism,  and  “new  oligarchies”  are  currently 
rampant  in  the  Philippines).17  Martial  law,  or  its  equivalent,  despite 
periodic  changes— such  as  allowing  elections  for  a  new  Interim 
National  Assembly— is  probably  a  long-term  trend  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  It  is  an  authoritarian,  centralized  political  system,  and  the 
President  and  his  officials  will  not  hesitate  to  clamp  down  on 
human  rights  and  political  dissidence  to  survive.18  On  17  December 
1977,  in  the  fifth  national  referendum  he  has  held  op  continuation 
of  his  rule,  President  Marcos  won  a  “yes"  vote  by  90.6  percent  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  figures.  Such  an  oligarchical,  personalized,  and 
authoritarian  system  places  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
American  policies  designed  to  encourage  more  liberal  solutions 
and  a  redistribution  of  political  power  in  the  Philippines. 

The  prospects  of  the  Marcoses  staying  in  power  remain  high. 
Nevertheless,  the  opposition  is  active  and  insurgency  is  being 
waged  in  the  Philippines.  Manila  must  contend  with  the  neo-Huk 
“New  People’s  Army”  (NPA)  movement  operating  in  northern  and 
southeastern  Luzon,  although  key  arrests  have  weakened  the 
Luzon  insurgencies,  which  have  between  2,000  and  5,000  hard-core 
members.  More  dangerous  is  the  Moslem  violence  in  the  deep 
south  which  is  focused  around  the  guerrilla  faction  known  as  the 
Moro  National  Liberation  Front.19  The  Moslem  rebellion,  which 
boiled  over  in  late  1972,  has  tied  up  nearly  100,000  government 
troops  and  in  1978  may  cost  the  government  upwards  of  $1  million 
a  day.  During  1976  President  Marcos  made  some  gains  against  the 
Moslem  problem:  their  arms  supplies  from  nearby  Sabah  were 
drastically  reduced,  various  socioeconomic  programs  were 
launched  in  afflicted  areas,  and  portions  of  the  rebel  leadership 
were  amnestied  or  bought  off.  In  late  1976  negotiations  with 
Colonel  Quaddafi  in  Libya,  who  has  been  the  primary  outside 
source  of  support  to  the  Philippine  Moslems,  also  brought  some 
success;  a  cease-fire  was  announced  and  a  referendum  on  local 
rule  in  thirteen  southern  provinces  was  scheduled  for  the  spring  of 
1977.  The  referendum  was  cleverly  orchestrated  by  the  Manila 
government  but  it  did  not  produce  an  end  to  the  fighting.  The 
“truce”  crumbled  in  the  fall  of  1977.  Subsequent  claims  by  Manila 
that  the  violence  was  a  mere  "police-action”  and  that  the  cease-fire 
was  still  on  were  belied  by  the  October  1977  ambush  massacre  of 
one  of  the  government’s  generals  and  34  other  officers  and  men,  by 
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continuing  government  force  casualties,  throughout  1978  and 
1979,  and  by  the  President’s  admission  in  November  that  between 
500,000  and  1  million  civilians  have  been  displaced  by  the  fighting 
and  between  30,000  and  50,000  had  been  killed  since  1973.20  By  the 
end  of  1978,  in  spite  of  continuing  attempts  by  the  Marcos  govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  off,  give  amnesty  to,  or  eliminate  the  rebel  leadership, 
the  fighting  continued. 

In  foreign  policy  the  underlying  key  priority  for  the  Marcos 
government  remains  the  relationship  with  Washington  and  the  role 
of  the  bases  in  that  relationship.  Martial  law  in  the  Philippines  gave 
President  Marcos  and  his  Foreign  Secretary,  Carlos  Romulo,  more 
maneuver  room  in  foreign  policy.  Coincident  with  Marcos’  appeals 
to  nationalism  and  efforts  to  demonstrate  independence  from  the 
United  States,  the  President  has  made  a  strong  pitch  for  Filipino  in¬ 
fluence  in  Asia.  Symbolic  of  this  was  his  23  May  1975  Manila  state¬ 
ment  on  foreign  policy  priorities  which  publicly  put  ASEAN,  PRC, 
USSR,  and  Third  World  ties  higher  up  the  scale  than  relations  with 
the  United  States.21 

Accompanying  these  pronouncements  have  been  campaigns 
by  Manila  to  win  new  friends  among  China  and  other  Third  World 
countries.  ASEAN  is  now  a  cornerstone  of  Philippine  foreign 
policy,  and  Mr.  Marcos  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  court  Middle 
Eastern  governments  which  can  ease  the  Philippines  severe  energy 
and  insurgency  problems.  Normalization  of  relations  with  Peking 
came  in  June  1975,  and  subsequent  queries  were  made  to  Hanoi, 
Phnom  Penh,  and  Vientiane.  Manila  and  Moscow  normalized  rela¬ 
tions  in  1977.  President  Marcos  advocated  the  phase-out  of  SEATO 
as  an  institution,  and  he  has  endorsed  ASEAN’s  call  for  the 
"neutralization”  of  Southeast  Asia.  As  a  result  the  Philippine 
Government  now  has  a  larger  international  audience  to  play  to,  and 
listen  to.22 

The  Marcos  government  first  brought  up  the  question  of  the 
US  bases  utility  in  January  1969  just  before  President  Nixon’s  in¬ 
auguration.  Since  then  intermittent  pronouncements  on  the 
problem,  sometimes  employing  anti-American  rhetoric,  have  been 
heard.  The  Communist  takeovers  in  Indochina  in  the  spring  of  1975 
accelerated  expressions  of  concern  in  Manila  about  the  reliability 
and  future  meaning  of  the  American  defense  commitments.  United 
States  humanitarian  evacuations  of  Indochinese  refugees  resulted 
in  temporary  difficulties  between  Manila  and  Washington  when  the 


Marcos  government  placed  restraints  on  use  of  Clark  and  Subic 
during  the  evacuations.  In  subsequent  statements,  President 
Marcos  indicated  his  intention  to  obtain  a  clear  affirmation  of 
sovereignty  over  US  military  bases.  “We  believe  our  position  is 
just,”  Marcos  remarked  in  a  November  1976  interview. 

How  can  anybody  question  our  sovereignty  in  our  land? 

Those  bases  are  called  American  bases.  What  dignity  do  we 
have  before  other  countries  with  US  bases  on  our  territory?  So 
let’s  call  them  Philippine  military  bases,  and  let’s  give  the  US 
facilities  there  in  order  to  maintain  its  presence  in  this  part  of 
the  world  and  defend  us  if  necessary.23 

American-Philippine  negotiations  on  the  bases  continued 
through  1977  and  1978.  Under  the  previous  agreements  the  United 
States  could  legally  retain  full  access  to  the  bases  through  1991, 
but  the  Filipino  position  asked  for  new  legal,  personnel,  compensa¬ 
tion,  and  sovereignty  arrangements.  Marcos  in  particular  wanted  a 
far  greater  say  over  the  operation  of  the  bases,  a  large  compensa¬ 
tion  package,  and  the  right  of  Philippine  Courts  to  make  the  final 
determination  of  whether  an  act  or  omission  by  a  US  serviceman 
arose  out  of  performance  of  official  duties.  Manila  probably  con¬ 
cluded  that  after  American  control  was  modified,  the  Philippine 
Government  might  also  be  able  to  rent,  or  develop,  other  portions 
of  the  bases  with  foreign  help  for  economic  or  industrial  purposes. 
The  Japanese  firm  of  Kawasaki  has  expressed  a  desire  to  con¬ 
struct  a  shipyard  at  Subic  Bay,  and  Marcos  apparently  would  like  to 
see  facilities  made  available  to  other  countries.24 

Marcos  Government  Priorities 

The  preceding  analysis  demonstrates  that  the  Philippines  has 
many  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  any  less-developed,  energy- 
poor  country,  and  has  special  problems  with  its  most  important 
ally.  In  their  probable  order  of  priority,  we  can  summarize  the  Mar¬ 
cos  government’s  concerns  as  follows: 

—  To  control,  neutralize,  or  eliminate  internal  political  oppo¬ 
sition,  dissension,  and  insurgency. 

—  To  keep  the  United  States  as  a  friend  and  ally— but  to  end 
what  Manila  sees  as  the  more  vexing  and  visible  aspects  of 
the  Philippine-US  “special  relationship.” 


—  To  strengthen  the  economy  of  the  Philippines  through 
broad  programs  of  family  planning,  domestic  industry,  in¬ 
frastructure  development,  and  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

—  To  attract  continued  foreign  assistance,  both  multilateral 
and  bilateral  and,  as  a  part  of  this,  to  keep  access  to  US 
special  economic  preference  programs. 

—  To  eliminate  formal  US  control  of  the  bases,  and  extract 
from  the  United  States  a  new  compensation  agreement 
which  maximizes  US  assistance  and  Philippine  nationalist 
credentials. 

—  To  emphasize,  primarily  for  Third  World  audiences,  the 
Philippines  drive  for  self-sufficiency  and  autonomy. 

COMMON  GROUND 

Recent  history  suggests  that  fundamental,  shared  commonal¬ 
ties  between  America  and  the  Philippines  continue  to  be  strong, 
and  they  prompt  the  possibility  of  a  long-term  military  basing  ar¬ 
rangement  and  continued  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 
These  shared  general  interests  include  a  desire  by  both  countries 
to  retain  the  bilateral  defense  tie,  the  need  by  both  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms,  and  the  mutual  desire  to  keep  a  reciprocally  advan¬ 
tageous  economic  relationship. 

There  also  are  numerous  specific  ties  and  unique  associa¬ 
tions  which  bind  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  together 
and  complicate  any  fundamental  rupture  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  These  ties  constitute  the  “special  relationship”  whose 
statutory,  financial,  and  psychological  elements  include: 

—  benefits  to  Filipino  veterans  for  service  in  the  US  Armed 
Forces. 

—  social  security  payments  to  Philippine  citizens. 

—  large  numbers  of  Filipinos  with  established  or  latent 
claims  to  US  citizenship.  (There  are  over  1  million  ethnic 
Filipinos  residing  in  the  United  States.) 

—  many  US  educational  programs  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
attraction  of  educational  opportunities  in  the  United 
States— all  deriving  from  special  emphasis  placed  on 
education  in  the  pre-Independence  period. 
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—  the  attraction  of  travel  and  immigration  to  the  United 
States. 

—  a  variety  of  complex  business  and  financial  arrangements 
beneficial  to  both  sides.  (The  United  States  maintains  a 
private  investment  of  over  $1  billion  in  the  Philippines.  The 
private  resident  American  community  of  approximately 
25,000  is  the  largest  in  any  Asian  country.) 

President  Marcos  has  stressed  Philippine  self-reliance  and  his 
desire  to  end  the  “special  relationship”  with  the  United  States.  But 
the  special  relationship  goes  back  to  1898  and  it  colors  the  Philip¬ 
pine  government’s  approach  to  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  the  military  base  question.  This  relationship  makes  it  difficult 
for  Filipinos  to  react  in  detached  fashion  to  America  and  things 
American.  Elements  of  the  special  relationship  are  fixed  by  US  law, 
and  as  such,  benefit  both  countries.  It  would  be  impossible,  and  un¬ 
necessary,  to  try  to  liquidate  the  entire  structure,  but  it  is  evolving 
to  one  of  more  equal  partners  rather  than  senior  and  junior  partici¬ 
pant.  As  Marcos  said  in  a  November  1976  interview:  “Remember, 
whatever  we  might  say  about  the  termination  of  special  relations, 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  closer  to  the  US  than  to  any  other  country.”25 

Following  the  breakdown  of  the  base  negotiations  in  October 
1976,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  patch  things  up  that 
December  at  the  Mexico  City  meeting  between  Secretary  Kissinger 
and  Secretary  Romulo,  Manila  and  Washington  turned  to  other 
matters.  The  new  Carter  administration  had  to  sort  out  its 
priorities,  and  the  Manila  government  was  occupied  with  the 
Moslem  cease-fire  arrangements.  In  late  summer  1977,  new 
meetings  took  place  and  in  November,  negotiations  recommenced 
between  Washington  and  Manila. 


CHAPTER  III  ENDNOTES 
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onial  Relationship,”  ed.  Frank  H.  Golay.  The  United  States  and  the  Philip¬ 
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IV.  NEGOTIATING  WITH  PRESIDENT  MARCOS 
ABOUT  THE  BASES 

In  the  past,  Washington  has  tended  to  avoid  any  hint  of 
linkage  between  US  use  of  the  bases  and  the  military  assistance  it 
provided  the  Philippines.  In  contrast  the  Philippine  governments, 
even  before  Ferdinand  Marcos,  argued  that  there  was  a  quid  pro 
quo,  and  furthermore  that  US  assistance  has  never  been  nearly 
enough,  that  we  have  been  niggardly  with  them.1  Nevertheless, 
Manila  did  not  dramatize  this  position  until  after  Mr.  Marcos’  sec¬ 
ond  election,  perhaps  for  fear  that  raising  the  stakes  would  under¬ 
mine  the  broader  US-Philippine  defense  relationship.  Following  the 
Communist  takeover  of  the  Indochina  states,  however,  Manila 
became  much  more  assertive.  Filipino  negotiating  tactics  involved 
expressing  doubt  about  American  will,  and  implying  that 
Washington  might  draw  the  Philippines  into  a  conflict  it  had  no  in¬ 
terest  in— that  the  bases  are  a  nuclear  target  because  US  forces 
are  stationed  there.  Then  there  has  been  concern  about  the 
dependability  of  the  United  States  as  an  ally.  In  his  speech  of  23 
May  1975,  President  Marcos  said: 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  stake  the  (Philippine)  na¬ 
tion’s  survival  on  whimsical  interpretations  of  the  mutual 
defense  agreements  which  are  apparently  dependent  not  on 
legal  commitments  but  on  the  mood  of  the  nation  in  any  given 
historical  period.2 

While  Marcos  was  clearly  playing  upon  the  American  concept 
of  legality— a  concept  which  has  much  less  salience  in  the  Malay 
world,  of  which  the  Philippines  is  a  part— the  speech  also  reflects 
an  accurate  appraisal  of  American  constitutional  and  legal  con¬ 
straints  on  executive  branch  action.  In  fact,  the  Philippine  govern¬ 
ment  has  always  wanted  a  NATO-type  defense  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  one  which  would  immediately  and  automatically 
commit  US  forces  to  the  defense  of  the  Philippines,  rather  than 
having  to  wait  out  congressional  debate.  “This  must  be  clarified,” 
said  President  Marcos.  “If  the  US  is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war 
unless  its  bases  come  under  attack,  we  should  know  now.  We 
would  like  it  to  be  in  writing,  so  we  can  prepare  for  it.”3 

For  over  20  years  Manila  and  Washington  have  sought  to 
“clarify”  the  interpretation  of  the  August  1951  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty— usually,  but  not  always,  at  the  request  of  the  Philippines. 
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According  to  the  treaty,  each  party  recognized  that  an  armed  at¬ 
tack  in  the  Pacific  area  or  in  its  homeland  on  either  party  would  re¬ 
quire  each  to  act  to  meet  the  common  danger  “in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes.”4  The  Filipinos  have  always  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  nervous  about  this  latter  phrase— arguing  that  it  contrasts 
decidedly  with  NATO  treaty  stipulations.  In  September  1954,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles,  without  congressional  assent,  broadened  US 
interpretation  toward  a  more  automatic  involvement  on  behalf  of 
the  Philippines,  stating  that  an  attack  on  the  Philippines  “could  not 
but  be  also  an  attack  on  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States." 
President  Eisenhower,  in  a  joint  communique  with  President  Gar¬ 
cia  in  June  1958,  reaffirmed  the  basis  of  the  Dulles  interpretation, 
stating  that  any  attack  against  the  Philippines  “would  be  instantly 
repelled.”  The  next  year  US  Ambassador  Bohlen  and  Philippine 
Foreign  Secretary  Serrano  repeated  and  reaffirmed  these  under¬ 
standings— again  without  congressional  action.  In  1964, 1966,  and 
1968  the  Johnson  administration  continued  the  process  of  reassur¬ 
ing  the  Philippines.5  Following  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  and 
the  start  of  US  force  drawdowns  from  the  Pacific,  as  the  internal 
violence  in  the  Philippines  heated  up,  the  Marcos  government 
became  increasingly  jittery  about  the  US  defense  commitment 
Would  the  Americans  respond  if  the  Mindanao  insurgency  got  out 
of  hand?  What  if  the  Philippines  become  involved  in  a  conflict  with 
Malaysia,  or  over  offshore  oil  in  the  South  China  Sea?  What  if  an 
external  attack  occurred  on  Philippine  islands  where  no  US  troops 
were  stationed?  These  were  exactly  the  kind  of  questions  that 
senior  Members  of  the  US  Congress  also  were  asking.6  The  ques¬ 
tions  remain  unanswered  in  public  and  undoubtedly  constitute  part 
of  the  current  negotiations  agenda  between  Manila  and 
Washington. 

While  taking  cognizance  of  the  Philippine  position,  Washing¬ 
ton  has  pointed  out  to  Manila  the  importance  of  US  military  spend¬ 
ing  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  it  now  accounts  for  at  least  $200 
million  per  year.  A  second  point  is  that  the  bases  reaffirm  the 
credibility  of  the  US  defense  commitment  since  US  forces  are  there 
in  the  Philippines  for  all  to  see  and  because  the  facilities  and 
troops  allow  close  planning  and  joint  exercise  of  the  two  govern¬ 
ments’  armed  forces.  United  States  authorities  have  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  joint  training,  disaster  relief,  and  other  benefits 
which  derive  from  cooperation  between  the  two  governments  and 
the  use  of  the  bases.  The  Marcos  government  argued  publicly  that 
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US  bases  could  draw  the  Philippines  into  conflicts  in  which  it  has 
no  interests. 


CHAPTER  IV  ENDNOTES 

1.  It  is  a  familiar  argument  often  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  Americans.  As 
a  ranking  Filipino  commented: 

It’s  not  really  fair  that  we  get  this  kind  of  treatment.  After 
all,  after  World  War  II,  we  were  a  devastated  country.  The  com¬ 
mon  feeling  among  veterans  who  fought  alongside  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  that  we  didn’t  get  a  square  deal,  that  enemies  like 
Japan  got  a  better  deal  from  the  Americans. 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  29  August  1977,  pp.  29-30. 

2.  As  cited  in  Claude  A.  Buss,  The  United  States  and  the  Philippines; 
Background  for  Policy  (Washington,  DC:  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research,  1977),  p.  89. 

3.  Marcos  interviewed  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  29  August  1977,  p. 
30. 

4.  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Article  IV,  signed  in  Washington  on  30  August 
1951.  The  treaty  entered  into  force  on  27  August  1952. 

5.  US,  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Security  Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad,  Hearings,  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  United  States  Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad,  Vol  I,  Pt  1. 91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1971  (Washington,  DC:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971),  pp.  6-25. 

6.  Buss,  The  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  pp.  113-119. 
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V.  OPTIONS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Two  extreme  policy  prescriptions  about  the  Philippine  bases 
have  been  periodically  heard.  Proponents  of  these  proposals  lay  on 
opposite  ends  of  the  political  spectrum  and  generally  reflected  on¬ 
ly  fringe  thinking  in  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  But  their 
arguments  tended  to  color  the  complexion  of  negotiations  between 
Washington  and  Manila  and,  as  such,  they  represented  political 
factors  which  could  not  be  ignored. 

The  first  prescription  belonged  to  the  far  right  and  called  for 
the  United  States  to  resist  any  movement  on  the  bases,  a  sort  of  ex¬ 
treme  Panama  Canal  stance  applied  to  Subic  Bay  and  Clark.  Legal¬ 
ly,  of  course,  the  United  States  had  guaranteed  access  to  the  bases 
through  1991  and  the  agreement  cannot  be  unilaterally  terminated. 
However,  a  policy  of  doing  nothing,  of  ignoring  the  Philippine  posi¬ 
tion,  would  have  been  dangerous.  It  would  fly  in  the  face  of  Philip¬ 
pine  nationalism  and  might  prove  to  be  the  tinder  which  could  ignite 
a  conflagration.  On  the  other  side  lay  the  policy  course  which  would 
have  the  United  States  vacate  the  Philippine  bases,  unilaterally 
withdrawing  from  them,  and  implicitly  giving  up  a  forward  deploy¬ 
ment  strategy  in  the  Western  Pacific.1  Such  a  course  of  action 
would  result  in  abandoning  the  capability  to  project  a  quick  reac¬ 
tion  naval/air  presence  into  the  South  China  Sea  and,  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Clearly,  neither  of  these  two  policies  made  any  sense  because 
they  both  added  up  to  the  same  thing:  The  United  States  would 
leave  the  Philippine  bases  either  by  being  thrown  out  or  by  uni¬ 
laterally  vacating  them.  That  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  a  US 
strategic  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  and  essentially  terminate  US 
ability  to  operate  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Accordingly,  US  policy  ought  to  be,  and  has  been,  to  seek  con¬ 
tinued,  effective  access  to  the  Philippine  bases.  Three  administra¬ 
tions,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter,  held  this  position.  As  demonstrated 
in  Sections  il  and  III  of  this  study,  the  bases  allow  the  United  States 
to  project  naval  and  air  power  into  the  South  China  Sea  and  to  back 
up  our  military  presence  in  Northeast  Asia.  Secondly,  the  bases  are 
positioned  directly  astride  the  oil  lanes  which  carry  almost  all  of 
the  imported  energy  requirements  of  four  US  Asian  allies  or 
friends.  Third,  Subic  and  Clark  are  critical  to  the  projection  of 
American  military  power  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  choice  was  not  between  con¬ 
tinuing  the  full  base  facilities  which  the  United  States  now  enjoys 
and  having  no  facilities  at  all.  The  range  of  choice  involved  con¬ 
tinued,  although  somewhat  modified,  utilization  for  a  price.  To 
work  it  out,  the  United  States  would  have  to  give  in  to  some  Philip¬ 
pine  demands,  placating  President  Marcos  in  terms  of  sovereignty 
and  cosmetic  questions  (“Filipinization”)  and  reimbursing  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines  (GOP)  through  expanded  security 
and  economic  assistance.  There  has  been  no  rush  to  settle,  and 
vagueness  about  an  end  to  the  negotiations  was  not  a  vice  in  this 
regard.  Indeed,  delays  appeared  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  both 
sides.  For  President  Marcos  long,  drawn-out  negotiations  allowed 
him  to  keep  the  issue  before  the  Philippine  public  and  the  Third 
World,  proving  his  nationalistic  credentials  almost  at  will.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Moslem  violence  in  the  south  has  been  a  much  more 
pressing  problem  for  Marcos.  For  the  United  States,  which  under 
the  Carter  administration  had  bigger  and  more  pressing  problems 
to  deal  with— SALT,  the  Middle  East,  southern  Africa,  and  the 
Panama  Canal— there  was  no  hurry.  In  the  words  of  one  authority, 
“It  is  possible  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  will  continue 
to  talk  on  and  on,  without  reaching  agreement  and  this  would  be 
okay  with  both  sides.  Marcos  would  have  the  issue.  The  United 
States  would  have  the  bases.”2 

The  basic  issues  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  fell  into  two  broad  categories:  The  Military  Bases  Agreement 
(MBA)  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  (MDT). 

THE  MILITARY  BASES  AGREEMENT 

The  problems  involved  the  following: 

(1)  Money  and  tenure— the  size  of  the  base  payment  and  its 
character  (the  mix  of  economic  assistance  and  military  assis¬ 
tance-grants,  loans  and  sales  credits),  the  length  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  and  the  renewal  stipulations.  Since  the  breakdown  of 
Marcos-Ford  negotiations  in  October  1976,  and  subsequent  US 
congressional  delegation  visits  and  Carter  administration  consul¬ 
tations  with  Manila,  Mr.  Marcos  and  his  negotiators  gained  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  what  was  feasible  from  the  US  Congress  in 
terms  of  a  financial  quid  pro  quo  for  use  of  the  bases.  By  mid-1977 
no  one  on  either  side  talked  anymore  of  a  $1  billion  figure,  or  “rent.” 
What  instead  appeared  likely  to  come  out  of  the  negotiations 
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was  increased  US  security  assistance  for  both  equipment 
and  training,  leavened  with  mixtures  of  grants  credits,  and  loans, 
possibly  on  a  multi-year  basis.  The  still  unresolved  status  of  the 
Greek  and  Turk  base  payment  arrangements  was  studied  by 
Manila.  It  seemed  likely  the  Philippines  would  ask  for  aid  and  new 
military  items,  which  the  United  States  might  grant,  lease,  or  sell  in 
some  combination.  That,  plus  increased  economic  assistance,  ad¬ 
ministrative  training,  and  support  would  probably  constitute  the 
new  bargain.3 

(2)  Sovereignty  questions— the  extent  of  official  Filipino 
presence  (and  symbols)  on  the  bases,  and  their  involvement  in  the 
actual  functioning/control  of  the  facilities,  command  of  personnel, 
perimeter  defense.  President  Marcos  had  elevated  the  issue  of 
“manifestations  of  sovereignty”  far  out  of  proportion  to  what  the 
facts  were  or  are.  The  United  States  has  turned  back  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  over  75  percent  of  the  land  areas  it  was  using  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Major  portions  of  Clark  Air  Base 
have  been  returned  to  Philippine  custody  for  agricultural  use,  and 
more  may  be  planned. 

(3)  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  US  personnel— revisions  in  the 
arrangements  under  which  US  servicemen  can  be  prosecuted 
under  Philippine  law  and  in  Philippine  courts  for  incidents  involving 
Filipino  nationals  both  on  and  off  the  bases.  The  original  1947  MBA 
had  an  on-base  (US),  off-base  (GOP)  jurisdictional  arrangement. 
This  later  became  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  “joint  con¬ 
current  jurisdiction”  and,  as  previously  amended,  the  MBA  granted 
the  United  States  the  right  to  determine  whether  an  American  ser¬ 
viceman  involved  in  an  incident  was  acting  in  a  situation  which 
grew  “out  of  performance  of  duty.”  This  is  a  right  the  United  States 
insists  on  in  every  country  in  the  world  where  it  stations  military 
personnel,  the  Filipinos  have  argued  that  this  was  "completely  in¬ 
consistent”  with  their  sovereignty,  and  they  ignored  its  acceptance 
by  other  American  allies.  Indeed,  no  other  ally  has  refused  to  waive 
its  right  to  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  anywhere  near  as  many  cases 
as  have  the  Filipinos.4  Administrative  inertia,  instances  of  political 
tampering,  and  less  than  professional  standards  have  resulted  in 
huge  delays  in  the  Filipino  court  system  where  they  exercise 
authority— which,  incidentally,  is  the  case  in  over  95  percent  of  all 
incidents  involving  US  service  personnel  in  the  Philippines. 
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(4)  Business  concessions— which  locet  businessmen  and 
workers  would  be  allowed  to  work  on  the  bases,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  arrangements,  and  whether  their  income  could  be  taxed 
by  the  Philippine  Government.  The  Philippine  Government’s  in¬ 
come  tax  revenue  effort  is  administratively  awkward,  slow,  and  un¬ 
systematic.  As  with  any  underdeveloped  country’s  finances,  the 
GOP’s  taxation  sources  are  unevenly  spread,  and  collection  and 
enforcement  tend  to  be  haphazard.  Taxing  the  income  of  Filipino 
workers  on  the  bases  is  highly  desirable  from  Manila’s  viewpoint 
because  the  American  wage  system  is  visible,  completely  routine, 
and  administratively  simple.  The  GOP  wanted  to  place  more  of 
their  tax,  customs,  and  administrative  officials  on  the  bases  both 
as  a  collection  means  and  as  a  manifestation  of  sovereignty. 

THE  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  TREATY 

The  problem  involved  interpretations  and  possible  revision  of 
the  treaty— whether  previous  US  and  GOP  executive  statements 
about  the  treaty  bind  the  United  States  to  a  more  automatic  NATO- 
type  defense  of  the  Philippines  in  the  absence  of  US  congressional 
assent  and  written  legislation.  Until  mid-1977,  the  Marcos  govern¬ 
ment  chose  to  iterate  its  desire  for  a  treaty  which  would  provide  for 
automatic  US  military  intervention  regardless  of  the  contingency. 
Arrangements  which  the  United  States  has  with  European  allies 
were  cited.  Yet  no  other  Asian  ally  of  the  United  States  has  a  NATO- 
type  treaty  and  it  was  unlikely  that  Manila  believed  it  could  get  one. 
The  GOP  appeared  ready  to  live  with  US  “constitutional 
processes.” 

As  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  negotiated  these 
issues,  American  policy  could  operate  from  the  reality  that  the 
Philippine  government  desired  and  needed  to  remain  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  United  States  because  of  the  many  ties  which 
created  public  anticipation  of  continued  good  relations,  because  of 
the  economic  markets  and  preferential  treatment  which  the  United 
States  provided,  and  because,  in  a  manifestly  uncertain  and  in¬ 
secure  world,  a  bilateral  security  tie  with  the  United  States  is  not 
something  to  treat  capriciously.  Accordingly,  for  all  his  rhetoric,  as 
the  history  of  close  and  mutually  beneficial  ties  demonstrates, 
President  Marcos  very  likely  wanted  to  retain  a  major  American 
military  presence  at  Subic  and  Clark.  He,  like  most  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  sees  the  bases  as  important  to  overall  Philippine  interests. 
But  the  Philippine  President  also  aims  to  extract  maximum 


financial  and  psychological  concessions  from  Washington  in 
return  for  continued  US  access.5 

The  basic  desire  of  the  Philippine  Government  to  keep  the 
United  States  as  a  friend  in  the  area  gave  the  United  States  some 
leverage,  delicate  though  it  was.  Washington  could  continue  to 
point  out  to  President  Marcos  and  his  officials  the  value  of  the 
security  tie,  of  US  security  assistance  programs  and  the  many 
military-to-military  ties  which  join  the  two  countries  and  their  of¬ 
ficer  corps.  It  is  among  the  older  Filipino  officers,  who  were  trained 
in  the  United  States,  or  fought  side  by  side  with  Americans  in  World 
War  II,  where  the  United  States  continues  to  have  its  core  support 
in  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces. 

The  continuing  desire  of  the  GOP  for  special  economic  treat¬ 
ment,  despite  its  expressed  wish  to  end  the  "special  relationship,” 
also  allows  the  United  States  some  leverage.  Manila  continues  to 
seek  preferential  tariff  and  trade  quotas,  and  assured  duty-free  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  American  market  beyond  the  US  generalized  system  of 
preferences.  Three  basic  Philippine  products— mahogany  wood, 
coconut  oil,  and  sugar— receive  highly  privileged  treatment  in  the 
American  market.  These  advantages  are  not  to  be  thrown  away 
while  the  Philippine  economy  remains  badly  underdeveloped, 
while  the  country  continues  under  a  chronic  debt  load  due  to  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  borrowing,  and  as  the  population  explosion  doubles 
the  population  in  the  next  25-30  years.  In  the  post  Laurel-Langley 
period,  the  Philippine  Government  has  behaved  responsibly  in  at¬ 
tracting  new  loans  and  investment  capital  from  the  United  States: 
Manila  is  not  about  to  punish  US  investors  in  some  capricious  act 
of  nationalism.6 

Philippine  vulnerability  on  the  energy  issues  also  plays  into 
American  hands  to  some  extent.  The  Marcos  government  cannot 
take  a  hardline  position  on  North-South  Issues  because  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  almost  completely  dependent  on  Imported  Arab  oil.  Manila 
has  recently  established  a  Western  Command  on  Palawan  Island, 
which  has  responsibility  for  supervising  Philippine  garrisons  in  the 
Spratly  Islands  where  oil  exploration  is  underway.  To  date  known 
Philippine  oil  deposits  are  negligible.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  United  States  is  the  leading  world  supplier  of  exploration  tech¬ 
nology,  and  that  a  safeguarding  US  naval  presence  is  nearby.  The 
possibility  of  a  conflict  with  other  nations  in  the  Spratlys  plays  a 
role  here,  and  there  have  been  tensions  among  the  four  governments 
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which  have  established  claims  and/or  placed  military  garrisons  in 
the  islands.7 

The  Marcos  government  also  can  observe  that  the  US  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  bases  makes  a  major  contribution  to  the  Philippine 
economy.  It  tends  to  make  the  Manila  leadership  uncomfortable 
when  US  officials  mention  that  at  least  25,000  Filipinos  are  directly 
employed  on  the  bases,  and  two  large  satellite  towns,  Olongopo 
and  Angeles  City,  are  heavily  dependent  on  American  military 
spending.  Neither  city  has  a  productive  base  to  fall  back  on  if  the 
business  with  the  bases  is  lost.  Both  cities  have  more  than 
quadrupled  in  size  in  the  last  10  years— by  1978  Olongopo  had 
200,000  residents,  Angeles  about  170,000.  By  1978  United  States 
military-related  spending  in  the  Philippines  was  pumping  in  at  least 
$200  million  annually  into  the  economy.  One  study  has  shown  that 
the  total  impact  of  such  spending  (local  purchases,  construction, 
wages  to  Filipinos,  and  various  US  private  spending),  when  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  multiplier  effect  (which  stimulates  further  employ¬ 
ment,  helps  finance  imports,  and  supports  the  peso),  could  be  on 
the  order  of  four  times  the  actual  dollar  figure— or  almost  5  percent 
of  the  Philippine  GNP.8  The  bases  are  popular  among  Filipino 
workers.9 

Arguments  that  also  could  be  impressed  on  Manila  are:  that 
US  military  power  is  close  by;  that  its  continued  role  in  the  region  is 
favored  explicitly  by  other  ASEAN  governments,  Singapore  and 
Thailand,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  all  other  Asian/Pacific  nations; 
and  that  the  American  presence  may  augment,  however  indirectly, 
a  generally  benign  security  situation  in  the  region.  A  caution  here: 
President  Marcos  would  like  to  see  more  US  military  assistance 
devoted  toward  the  counterinsurgency  in  the  south,  and  he  pro¬ 
bably  hopes  that  the  United  States  may  pledge  direct  assistance 
should  the  Moslem  violence  escalate.  Both  actions  would  be 
dangerous  for  the  United  States,  however,  and  would  reverse  re¬ 
cent  US  policies  which  have  sought— generally  with  success— to 
wean  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces  from  their  dependency  making 
conventional  and  subconventional  defense  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  local  country. 

RECOMMENDED  POLICIES 

The  preceding  discussion  suggests  that  the  Marcos  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  move  toward  a  showdown  with  the  United  States 
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over  the  bases.  Indeed,  that  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  two  coun¬ 
tries  need  each  other  too  much  and  are  tied  too  closely  together. 
There  is  little  question  that  the  presence  of  American  bases  on 
Philipine  soil  tends  to  be  an  affront  to  Filipino  nationalism,  and 
Third  World  councils,  to  which  Manila  now  pays  more  attention, 
have  pilloried  Marcos  about  the  bases.  A  wise  US  policy  toward  the 
bases  would  reduce  the  obvious  irritants  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
give  ground  on  the  sovereignty  questions  where  it  will  not  func¬ 
tionally  harm  the  US  mission.10 

Actions  which  can  help  include: 

(1)  Consolidating  the  land,  runway,  and  storage  spaces  at 
Clark  Air  Base  and  vacating  areas  which  are  not  necessary.  The  US 

Air  Force  does  not  need  130,000  acres  at  Clark.  Transfer  of  portions 
of  Clark  back  to  Philippine  custody,  for  purposes  of  farming  or 
development,  could  be  accelerated.  This  is  the  only  logical  alter¬ 
native  for  Clark,  and  much  more  desirable  than  having  to  vacate  the 
entire  base.  Significant  action  on  Clark  also  ought  to  help  assure  a 
more  favorable  Filipino  attitude  on  Subic  Bay— which  is  more  criti¬ 
cal  to  US  military  requirements. 

(2)  Considering  reducing  the  size  of  the  US  official  presence  in 
the  Philippines  as  well  as  attending  rapidly  and  fairly  to  incidents 
involving  US  Armed  Forces  and  Filipino  citizens.  As  of  late  1978, 
there  were  over  63,000  Americans  residing  in  the  Philippines.  The 
bases  and  their  related  functions  draw  almost  38,000  Americans  in¬ 
cluding  dependents.  In  addition,  there  are  over  800  other  US 
Government  personnel  and  about  900  dependents  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  When  combined  with  the  large  American  business 
community  in  Manila,  this  highly  visible  US  presence  gives  local  anti- 
American  extremists  a  cause  celebre.  It  ought  to  be  pared  down. 

(3)  Moving  toward  an  expanded  assistance  and  compensation 
package-minus  “rent”— for  the  bases.  The  proposals  presented 
during  the  Romulo  trip  to  Washington  in  October  1976  and  in  the 
Kissinger-Romulo  negotiations  of  December  1976  are  the 
precedents.  Manila  rejected  the  package,  possibly  out  of  desire  for 
more  money,  but  also  because  it  undoubtedly  wanted  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  Carter  administration  would  propose.  United  States 
policy  ought  to  make  the  grant  portion  of  the  total  financial 
package  as  small  as  possible:  putting  most  of  the  figure  into 
credits  and  loans.  Paying  actual  rent  to  a  US  ally  is  not  done  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world— no  need  to  set  a  precedent  in  this  case.  The 
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risk,  of  course,  is  the  unpredictability  of  the  economic  and  military 
assistance  levels,  whose  yearly  funding  faces  a  skeptical  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress.  Philippine  human  rights  problems,  plus  long-term 
congressional  cuts  of  foreign  assistance,  mean  that  US  assistance 
levels  cannot  be  guaranteed  regardless  of  what  kind  of  deal  is 
negotiated  between  heads  of  state.  This  could  give  Washington 
some  leverage  on  President  Marcos  in  that  it  can  argue  validly  that 
if  the  Manila  government  eases  up  on  political  dissidents,  it  will 
help  the  government’s  image  in  Congress.  Mr.  Marcos  appears  to 
be  quite  sensitive  to  his  press  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1977  and 
1978,  he  indicated  that  he  was  “irrevocably  committed”  to  lifting 
martial  law. 

(4)  Not  granting  a  new  Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  It  is  not  in  the 

US  interest  to  negotiate  a  new  defense  treaty  with  the  Philippines. 
Let  the  treaty  stand  with  its  purposely  vague  clauses  on  the  type  of 
reaction  the  United  States  might  make  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the 
Philippines.  Under  no  circumstances  does  the  United  States  want 
to  get  drawn  into  the  Philippine  insurgency  problems,  her  difficult 
relations  with  Malaysian  Sabah,  or  the  frictions  around  the  Spratly 
Islands.  If  this  is  not  good  enough  for  the  Marcos  government,  then 
Manila  will  have  to  reevaluate  how  badly  it  wants  the  American 
defense  umbrella.  The  United  States  might  have  to  remind  Manila 
that  she  can  press  us  only  so  far: 

No  country  should  imagine  that  it  is  doing  a  favor  by  re¬ 
maining  in  alliance  with  us. . .  .  No  ally  can  pressure  us  by  a 
threat  of  termination;  we  will  not  accept  that  its  security  is 
more  important  to  us  than  it  is  to  itself. .  .  .  We  assume  that 
our  friends  regard  their  ties  to  us  as  serving  their  own  national 
purposes,  not  as  privileges  to  be  granted  or  withdrawn  as  a 
means  of  pressure.11 

(5)  Undertaking  some  general  economic  measures,  as  an  offset 
to  the  uncertain  assistance  question,  which  emphasize  trade  and 
investment.  The  Philippines  measurably  benefits  from  special  US 
purchases  of  its  basic  products.  Other  special  requests  for  general 
system  of  preference  waivers  could  be  considered.  The  attraction 
of  foreign  capital,  through  multilateral  investment,  ought  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  Philippines  as  a  proper  long-term  goal  with 
regard  to  her  external  sources  of  development.  Chronic  borrowing 
from  one  or  two  countries  creates  dependencies  and  bitterness. 
The  United  States  can  encourage  the  Philippines  to  attract  a 
broader  spectrum  of  capital.  Multilateral  aid  consortiums  rather 
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than  bilateral  arrangements  also  help  to  defuse  the  political  ele¬ 
ment.  The  US  position  toward  the  Philippine  bases  negotiation  can 
be  pitched  within  the  larger  rubic  of  emphasizing  to  the  GOP  ways 
of  improving  its  whole  economic  profile  of  trade,  development,  and 
assistance.  Increasing  US  compensation  for  use  of  the  bases, 
while  attractive  to  Manila  for  political  reasons,  will  hardly  solve  the 
Philippines  long-term  economic  problems.  Should  the  Marcos  ad¬ 
ministration  become  so  greedy  about  this  particular  issue,  it  would 
run  the  danger  of  harming  overall  relations,  security  as  well  as 
economic,  with  the  country  that  remains  its  single  most  important 
external  benefactor. 

THE  AMENDED  MILITARY  BASES  AGREEMENT 

On  31  December  1978,  the  United  States  and  Philippine 
governments  announced  that  their  negotiating  teams  had  reached 
agreement  on  revisions  to  the  basing  arrangement.12  On  4,  6,  and  7 
January  1979,  in  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  United  States 
and  Philippine  Presidents,  amendments  to  the  basing  agreement 
of  1947  and  other  security  assistance  changes  were  published  (see 
Appendix  C).  Details  of  these  and  other  documents  indicate  that: 

(1)  Some  consolidation  of  land,  runway,  and  storage  at  certain 
facilities  will  occur,  including  reversion  of  “large  areas  of 
land  and  water”  to  Philippine  custody. 

(2)  The  amended  MBA  stipulates  that: 

(a)  “The  bases  subject  to  the  Agreement  are  Philippine 
military  bases  over  which  Philippine  sovereignty  ex¬ 
tends.” 

(b)  “The  United  States  shall  be  assured  unhampered 
military  operations  involving  its  Forces  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.” 

(c)  Within  the  bases  there  are  facilities  designated  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  US  Forces. 

(d)  Philippine  base  commanders  are  appointed.  The  Philip¬ 
pine  commanders  and  United  States  Forces  com¬ 
manders  "shall  be  guided  by  full  respect  for  Philippine 
sovereignty  on  the  one  hand  and  the  assurance  of 
unhampered  United  States  military  operations  on  the 
other.”  (The  Philippine  base  commander  is  responsible 
for  overall  base  security  and  administration.  The  US 
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commander  keeps  full  custody  of  US  facility,  personnel, 
and  operational  matters.) 

(e)The  agreement  continues  in  force  until  1991,  is  ter¬ 
minable  by  either  country  after  1  year’s  notice,  and  will 
be  reevaluated  every  5  years. 

(3)  Concurrent  with,  but  not  a  part  of,  the  amendments  to  the 
MBA,  President  Carter  pledged  to  President  Marcos  that 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  will,  during  the  next  5 
fiscal  years,  make  every  effort  to  obtain  congressional 


authorization  for: 

Military  Assistance . $  50  million 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Credits . $250  million 

Security  Supporting  Assistance . $200  million 


(4)  No  new  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  was  negotiated. 

Gaining  an  acceptable  basing  agreement  with  the  Philippine 
Government  represented  a  critical  challenge  for  United  States 
policy.  The  successful  final  outcome  to  the  negotiations  should 
head  off  prospects  for  anti-Americanism  in  the  Philippines.  The 
ambivalence  about  overall  US  interests  in  East  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  area  has  decreased.  With  the  new  arrangements,  US- 
Philippine  relations  are  now  on  a  firmer  footing  as  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  end  friends  exercise  their  longer-term 
strategic  interests  in  the  Asian/Pacific/Indian  Ocean  theater. 


CHAPTER  V  ENDNOTES 

1.  See  Earl  C.  Ravenal,  "The  Case  for  Strategic  Disengagement,”  Foreign 
Affairs.  April  1973,  p.  510. 

2.  As  cited  in  US  News  and  World  Report,  29  August  1977,  p.  30. 

3.  See  Mr.  Marcos'  reference  to  "loans  for  economic  projects  ...  in  lieu  of 
outright  military  aid,"  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  7  October  1977,  p.  10. 
Also,  refer  to  Bernard  Wideman,  “US,  Philippines  Near  Pact  on  Military 
Bases,"  Washington  Post,  8  December  1978,  p.  A24. 

4.  US  NATO  allies  waive  their  right  to  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  US  ser¬ 
vice  personnel  in  90.5  percent  of  the  cases.  The  Philippine  Government 
waives  it  in  in  0.5  percent.  Report  of  Statistics  on  the  Exercise  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  in  Foreign  Tribunals  over  United  States  Personnel,  1  December 
1975-30  November  1976  (Washington,  DC:  Department  of  Defense,  1977). 
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5.  While  Marcos  flavors  his  rhetoric  to  fit  his  audience,  his  1975  Philip¬ 
pine  National  Day  remarks  still  are  probably  the  most  accurate  reflection  of 
the  country's  basic  predisposition  toward  the  United  States:  The  United 
States  shall  remain  our  good  friend  and  firm  ally,  and  none  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  we  enter  into  with  respect  to  any  of  the  security  arrangements  we 
have  with  that  country  should  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  diminish  our 
historic  relationship.” 

6.  For  details  on  US-Phl(ippine  trade  negotiations,  see  Laura  Jeanne 
Henze,  ”US-Philippine  Economic  Relations  and  Trade  Negotiations,'  Asian 
Survey,  April  1976,  pp.  319-337. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  Philippines,  Vietnam  and  Taiwan  currently  occupy 
portions  of  the  Spratlys.  The  PRC  bases  its  claim  to  all  the  islands  on  the 
right  of  prior  discovery  (13th  Century  Yuan  Dynasty)  and  subsequent  ad¬ 
ministration,  but  has  no  naval,  air,  or  ground  presence  in  the  area.  Hung 
Dah  Chiu  and  Park  Choon  Flo,  "Legal  Status  of  the  Paracel  and  Spratly 
Islands,”  Ocean  Development  and  International  Law,  Vol.  3,  no.  1:  and 
Martin  H.  Katchen,  "The  Spratly  Islands  and  the  Law  of  the  Sea:  Dangerous 
Ground  for  Asian  Peace.”  Asian  Survey,  December  1977,  pp.  1167-1 181 . 

8.  Douglas  F.  Loveday,  The  Role  of  US  Military  Bases  in  the  Philippine 
Economy,  RM-5801-ISA  (Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  April 
1971). 

9.  Results  of  recent  interviews  are  in  US  News  and  World  Report,  29 
August  1977,  p.  30. 

10.  Such  a  policy  was  pledged  by  the  Carter  administration.  See  the  joint 
Republic  of  Philippines-United  States  press  release  of  24  September  1977 
following  discussions  between  Foreign  Secretary  Romulo  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Holbrooke  in  Manila. 

11.  Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger,  23  June  1975,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  14  July  1975,  p.  52. 

12.  ”US  and  Philippines  Reach  Accord  on  Aid  and  Use  of  Military  Bases,” 
New  York  Times,  1  January  1979,  p.  4. 


APPENDIX  A 


PHILIPPINE  BASES 


SUBIC  BAY  NAVAL  BASE 

—  is  a  natural  deep-water  port  which  encompasses  26,000  acres 
of  water  and  36,000  acres  of  land 

—  has.  on  an  average  day,  from  8,000  to  10,000  US  7th  Fleet  per¬ 
sonnel 

—  has  a  collocated  naval  air  station  at  Cubi  Point 

—  houses  eight  separate  naval  commands 

—  has  major  ship  repair  facilities  (does  over  60  percent  of  all  7th 
Fleet  repair  work)  and  can  handle  20  to  25  ships  at  one  time 

—  incorporates  the  largest  naval  supply  depot  in  the  world 
(handles  over  2.5  million  barrels  of  POL  and  1  million  tons  of 
other  supplies  annually) 

—  enjoys  use  of  skilled  Filipino  laborers  at  wages  approximately 
1/7  of  stateside  wage  scales 

—  injects  about  $145  million  per  year  into  the  local  Philippine 
economy 

—  employs  37,000  Filipinos  in  direct  or  indirect  hire. 

CLARK  AIR  BASE 

—  acquired  in  1903;  home  of  US  13th  Air  Force  since  1946 

—  covers  130,000  acres  of  land  in  Central  Luzon  (larger  than  the 
District  of  Columbia) 

—  directly  employs  a  total  of  over  18,000  people  of  whom  approxi¬ 
mately  8,200  are  US  military  and  civilian 

—  is  the  major  military  communications  center  (with  an  orbiting 
satellite)  and  transit  hub  west  of  Hawaii  for  all  airborne  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Western  Pacific  and  from  there  into  the  Indian 
Ocean 

—  is  the  largest  US  air  base  in  East  Asia  and  third  largest 
overseas,  has  all-weather  runways  that  service  about  12,000 
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traffic  movements  per  month,  can  move  2.900  short  tons  and 
3,500  passengers  per  day 

—  has  the  most  sophisticated  air  force  training  facilities  in  Asia 
including  missile  firing  ranges,  gunnery  practice  fields,  and  an 
electronic  warfare  range 

—  constitutes  about  90  percent  of  all  USAF  spending  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  pumps  approximately  $60  million  annually  into  the 
local  economy 

—  has  major  stockpiles  of  war  reserve  munitions  and  would  back 
up  Japanese  and  Korean  bases  in  case  of  a  new  war  on  the 
Korean  peninsula 

—  serves  as  main  US  base  of  support  for  Diego  Garcia 

SAN  MIGUEL  NAVAL  COMMUNICATIONS  STATION 

—  serves  as  the  center  for  all  7th  Fleet  naval  communications 

JOHN  HAY  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

—  facilities  provide  temperate  rest  and  recreation 

—  serves  as  a  regional  conference  site  and  training  facility  for  all 
US  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  elements  in  WESTPAC 

—  houses  VO  A  transmitter  facilities 

WALLACE  AIR  STATION  AT  PORO  POINT 

—  provides  radar  control  for  Philippines  air  defense  system 

—  has  a  drone  launch  facility  for  PACAF  intercept  training 


Source:  Unclassified  briefings  by  US  authorities  at  Subic  Naval  Base  and 
Clark  Air  Base,  1975, 1976, 1977;  US  Senate,  United  States  Philip¬ 
pine  Base  Negotiations,  Staff  Report  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Assistance,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  7  April 
1977. 


APPENDIX  B 


GUAM  AND  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS  (TTPI)  FACILITIES 


GUAM 

—  a  US  possession  since  1898 

—  is  30  miles  long  by  5  to  11  miles  in  width 

—  houses  Andersen  Air  Force  Base  which  facilitates  SAC  B-52  for¬ 
ward  staging  in  the  Pacific 

—  has  Apra  harbor  and  collocated  naval  station  which  support  7th 
Fleet  surface  vessels  and  submarines 

—  provides  storage  facilities 

—  provides  naval  air  reconnaissance  and  patrol  capabilities 

—  provides  secure,  long-term  communications  functions 

TTPI  (MICRONESIA) 

—  administered  by  the  United  States  under  a  UN  Security  Council 
Trust 

—  consists  of  some  2,141  islands  spread  over  3  million  square 
miles  of  ocean 

—  contains  about  130,000  people 

—  stretches  from  500  miles  east  of  the  Philippines  to  within  2,000 
miles  from  Hawaii 

—  the  Northern  Marianas  Islands  and  the  Palau  District  have 
potential  locations  of  military  value  to  the  United  States  for 
limited  deployed  forces,  communications,  sea  and  airtransport 
facilities 

—  isolated  location  of  islands  in  other  districts  makes  them  ideal 
for  some  space  and  weapons  research  and  tests  (e.g.,  the  Kwa- 
jalein  Missile  Range  in  the  Marshalls) 
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Sources:  Eugene  B.  Mihaly,  “Tremors  in  the  Western  Pacific:  Micronesian 
Freedom  and  US  Security,”  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1974,  pp. 
839-849;  Robert  Trumbull,  Tin  Roofs  and  Palm  Trees:  A  Report  on 
the  South  Seas  (Seattle  and  London:  University  of  Washington 
Press,  1977);  John  C.  Dorrance,  Micronesia's  Future  Status  and 
the  US  Role  in  the  Western  Pacific  (Washington,  DC:  The  Na¬ 
tional  War  College,  1  March  1975);  and  Ambassador  Philip  W. 
Manhard,  The  United  States  and  Micronesia  in  Free  Association: 
A  Chance  to  Do  Better?  National  Security  Affairs  Monograph 
79-4  (Washington,  DC:  National  Defense  University,  June  1979). 
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APPENDIX  C 


DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  US-PHILIPPINES  MILITARY  BASES 
AGREEMENT  OF  1947 
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TEXT  OF  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  CARTER 
TO  PHILIPPINE  PRESIDENT  MARCOS 
JANUARY  4,  1979 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  our  negotiators  have  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  an  amendment  to  the  1947  Military  Bases  Agreement. 

In  light  of  this  development,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  United  States  Government  will,  during  the  next  five 
fiscal  years,  make  its  best  effort  to  obtain  appropriations  for  the 
Philippines  of  the  following  amounts  of  security  assistance: 

Military  Assistance:  $  50  million 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Credits:  $250  million 

Security  Supporting  A  s  si  stance:  $200  million 

In  addition,  the  United  States  will  give  prompt  and  sympathetic 
consideration  to  requests  for  specific  items  of  military  equipment 
to  be  provided  under  these  programs,  and  to  requests  for  the  sale 
of  other  military  equipment  which  your  government  may  wish  to 
purchase  through  U.S.  government  or  commercial  channels,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  worldwide  policies  of  this  government  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  conventional  arms. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  once  again  that  I  appreciate  your  persona! 
efforts  in  bringing  these  negotiations  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I 
believe  that  the  amendment  to  which  our  two  governments  have 
now  agreed  will  strengthen  the  security  not  only  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  but  also  of  the  entire  Western  Pacific  region. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 


His  Excellency 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
Republic  of  the  Philippines 
Manila 


FMI  NOS  FILMED 
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EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  AMENDING  THE 
PHIUPPINE-US  MILITARY  BASES  AGREEMENT 

OF  1947 


Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
excellency's  note  of  January  7,  1979,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“ Excellency : 

“On  December  7,  1975,  at  the  conclusion  of  US  President 
Gerald  R.  Ford’s  state  visit  to  the  Philippines  a  joint  communique 
was  issued  by  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  and  US 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  The  joint  communique  stated,  inter  alia, 
as  follows: 

‘They  agreed  that  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
use  of  Philippine  military  bases  should  be  conducted  in  the  clear 
recognition  of  Philippine  sovereignty.  The  two  presidents  agreed 
that  there  should  be  an  early  review  of  the  steps  necessary  to  con¬ 
clude  the  negotiations  through  the  two  panels  already  organized 
for  that  purpose.’  ” 

Also,  on  May  4,  1976,  at  the  conclusion  of  US  Vice  President 
Walter  F.  Mondale’s  official  visit  to  the  Philippines,  a  joint  state¬ 
ment  was  issued  by  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  and 
US  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondale,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that 
representatives  of  their  governments  would  negotiate  amendments 
to  the  Military  Bases  Agreement  reflecting  certain  principles. 

Copies  of  the  joint  communique  of  December  7,  1975  and  the 
joint  statement  of  May  7,  1978  are  appended  hereto  for  reference. 

Representatives  of  our  Government  have  since  met  and 
agreed  to  modification  of  the  Philippine-United  States  Military 
Bases  Agreement  of  1947,  as  previously  amended.  Our  representa¬ 
tives  have  agreed  that: 

“1.  The  bases  subject  to  the  Agreement  are  Philippine  military 
bases  over  which  Philippine  sovereignty  extends; 

"2.  Each  base  shall  be  under  the  command  of  a  Philippine 
Base  Commander;  and 
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“ 3 .  The  United  States  shall  have  the  use  of  certain  facilities 
and  areas  within  the  bases  and  have  effective  command  and  con¬ 
trol  over  such  facilities  and  over  United  States  personnel, 
employees,  equipment  and  material.  Consistent  with  its  rights  and 
obligations  under  the  1947  Agreement,  as  amended,  the  United 
States  shall  be  assured  unhampered  military  operations  involving 
its  Forces  in  the  Philippines. 

“In  implementation  of  the  above,  the  two  governments  have 
agreed  on  the  attached  implementing  arrangements  with  annexes 
and  accompanying  maps." 

They  have  further  agreed  that: 

“1.  Only  the  Philippine  flag  be  flown  singly  at  the  bases.  The 
United  States  Flag,  together  with  the  Philippine  flag  which  shall  at 
all  times  occupy  the  place  of  honor,  may  be  displayed  within 
buildings,  and  in  front  of  the  headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Commanders  and,  upon  coordination  with  the  Philippine  Base 
commanders,  for  appropriate  outdoor  ceremonies  such  as  military 
honors  and  parades  on  the  facilities. 

“2.  Development  of  base  lands  subsequent  to  this  agreement, 
for  other  than  military  purposes,  shall  be  accomplished  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  that  Philippine  and  United  States  military 
operations  will  remain  unhampered  and  effective  security  of  the 
bases  will  be  maintained.  The  parties  shall  see  to  it  that  any  such 
development  will  not  limit  the  use  of  the  facilities  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  military  operations,  the  safety  of  flight,  navigation  or  the 
efficiency  of  communication  or  transportation. 

“3.  The  provisions  of  the  Military  Bases  Agreement  of  1947,  as 
previously  amended,  regarding  grant  and  definition  of  bases,  as  set 
forth  in  Article  I,  Article  XXVI  and  Annexes  A  and  B  of  such  Agree¬ 
ment  are  hereby  superseded. 

“4.  In  every  fifth  anniversary  year  from  the  date  of  this 
modification  and  until  the  termination  of  the  Military  Bases  Agree¬ 
ment  there  shall  be  begun  and  completed  a  complete  and  thorough 
review  and  reassessment  of  the  Agreement  including  its  objec¬ 
tives,  its  provisions,  its  duration,  and  the  manner  of  implementa¬ 
tion  to  assure  that  the  agreement  continues  to  serve  the  mutual 
interests  of  both  parties. 
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“ The  two  parties  take  note  of  the  economic  and  social  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  bases  and  express  their  joint  in¬ 
terest  in  developing  programs  designed  to  upgrade  them. 

“ The  two  parties  also  take  note  of  the  decision  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Philippines  to  assume  responsibility  for  perimeter 
security  at  the  bases.  This  should  significantly  decrease  contacts 
between  Filipino  civilians  and  American  servicemen  on  official  du¬ 
ty  involving  security.  The  parties  also  note  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  accused  personnel  in  the  Philippines  for  a 
reasonable  time,  and  to  prevent  their  inadvertent  departure,  in 
order  to  provide  opportunities  for  adequate  discussions  between 
the  two  governments  relating  to  the  jurisdictional  question  in  of 
ficial  duty  cases. 

"If  the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  I  have  the  honor  to  propose  that  this  note  and  your  note  in 
reply  confirming  acceptance  constitutes  an  agreement  between 
our  governments. 

"Accept  Excellency  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest 
consideration." 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  your  excellency  that  the  under¬ 
standings  contained  in  the  above-quoted  note  are  acceptable  to  my 
government,  and  that  your  Excellency’s  note  above  quoted  and  this 
reply  thereto  shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
governments  effective  January  7,  1979. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  our  highest 
consideration. 

Signed  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 


His  Excellency 
Richard  W.  Murphy 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States 
Manila 
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